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Liked Sprunt Article 


All of our personnel who had an opportunity 
to read the article by Mr. Sprunt [“The Colima 
Warbler of the Big Bend,” Audubon Magazine, 
March-April, 1950] felt that it was exceptionally 
well written and the quality of the article is such 
that anyone connected with Big Bend or the 
National Park Service should be proud of it. 

We hope that Mr. Sprunt and other mem- 
bers of the Audubon Society will have an op- 
portunity to visit Big Bend and spend more 
time in the area in order to make detailed 
studies of the birds. 

RosBeErT F, Grsss 

Assistant Superintendent 

Big Bend National Park 
Marathon, Texas 


A Solution to Birds vs. Picture Windows 


In the May-June number of Audubon Maga- 
zine you ask for a practical method of prevent- 
ing birds from flying into “picture windows.” 
I can make a suggestion which seems relevant 
to this case based on my own experience. 


The west end of my south-facing porch, 
8 x 24 feet, is filled above the solid 2-foot-high 
lower railing with glass. Despite the fact that 
the glass is broken up into 11 x 15-inch panes, 
several birds, mostly purple finches, were picked 
up each year from the floor of the porch at the 
window, obviously killed as they attempted to 
fly through the glass wall of the porch. To 
obviate this I hung in front of the window (all 
accidents occurred on the inside of these win- 
dows) a curtain of 2-inch-mesh chicken wire, 
placed two inches from the glass, and completely 
covering the two windows of that end of the 
porch. Since that time, perhaps six to eight 
years ago, the netting has afforded a barrier to 
careless flying by the birds, as it is readily seen 
by their sharp eyes, whereas the larger panes of 
glass were simply regarded by them as openings 
such as normally exist among the branches of 
a tree, through which they are accustomed to 
make their way. 

I realize that one does not want to obstruct 
the view of a “picture window” by a netting of 
chicken wire, but I wonder if some sort of ex- 
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tremely delicate barrier of very fine wire or 
thread might not be placed close to or near the 
glass of such a window to prevent the accidents 
so often happening to birds. The eyes of birds 
are so keen that they might notice even the most 
delicate thread, which would hardly obscure 
human vision at all, and which would hardly 
be noticeable to those enjoying the framed land- 
scape made by the “picture window.” 
FREDERIC P. Lorp 


Hanover, New Hampshire 

(Editors’ Note: Readers who have “Picture 
Windows” may wish to make other experiments 
that will help to solve this problem. We shall 
welcome further suggestions, or the results of 
any experiments you make.) 


Peterson’s Western Bird Paintings 


May I say that I have been very much pleased 
in the changes in the magazine in the past 
year. I especially like the pictures by Roger 
Tory Peterson in color. Can’t we have them 
with advertisements on the back, so we can 
remove them from the magazine and use on 
our bulletin boards or scrap book without spoil- 


ing a magazine? I bind my magazines so like 
to keep them. 

Mrs. CorRNELIA PITTENGER 
Gaston, Indiana 


(Editors’ Note: The National Audubon So- 
ciety will publish a set of 50 species of western 
birds in color in the fall of 1950 which will in- 
clude Peterson’s paintings that appeared in 
1949-50 issues of Audubon Magazine.) 


Bamboo For Roosting Birds 


I have a fairly large patch of bamboo which 
is from 12 to 18 feet high. This bamboo comes 
from as far north in China as bamboo will grow. 
The interesting thing from your standpoint is 
that every spring for three years past a flock of 
from 400 to 500 red-wings roosts in that patch 
of bamboo each night for about six weeks. This 
patch is fairly close to our residence. After dark 
we have to be careful not to slam any outside 
doors, or make any unusual noises, or turn on 
any outside lights, or even use a flashlight— 
any one of which causes the birds to be very 
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THE WIND RULES— 


Wildlife at 


Timberline 


By Robert M. Ormes 


T timberline, where the earthborn 
forest and the skyborn fury of 
the elements vie for control, every tree 
shows the violence of battle. Some 
crouch forward, hugging the rocks and 
the bleached trunks of their ancestors, 
others reel backward, their growing 
tips thrashing downwind like torn tas- 
sels. Some form little societies, inter- 
twining their branches and making a 
stand together and others lie prone 
and spread out until they are not trees 
at all but mere mats of ground cover. 
Botanically these timberline trees dif- 
fer in no way from the tall limber 
pine specimens of the valleys; in ap- 
pearance they are a race apart — 
gnarled, dwarfed and dedicated to 
fighting. 
Depending upon its distance north 
of the equator, timberline may vary 
from sea level upward to 12,000 feet 
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“The white-crowned sparrow may nest either 
in bushes or on the ground; sometimes it 
breeds above timberline.” Photograph of 
white-crowned sparrow by Karl H. Maslowski. 


All photographs by Standley unless otherwise noted. 


Foxtail pines, bent and twisted by high 
winds, more than 8,000 feet above the sea. 


or more. In the temperate zone, the 
strongest element controlling the 
heights to which timberline may 
reach seems to be wind. The wind is 
king above the line. In the margin- 
land of struggle it is wind and wind- 
born ice crystals that together sand- 


blast the bark of standing trees; it is 
wind that saws off the tips of the low- 
lying trees when they grow up past 
the protective level of rocks and snow- 
drifts. Isolated Mount Washington, 
with its high wind velocities, has a 
timberline that dips to 4,000 feet 


above the sea, but in the Rockies of 
Colorado timber grows as far up as 
altitudes of 11,500 feet. 

Lack of soil, poor drainage, snow- 
fields and forest fires also have a hand 
in dictating the ups and downs of the 
tree-growing level. Research may dis- 
close that the season_of ground-thaw 
and the depth of the thawing may also 


Bighorns, or mountain sheep, live 


in the world above timberline. 


“In the central Rockies, foxtail 
pines 40 or 50 feet high are the 
heavyweights of the fighting line.” 


have an important influence upon tree 
growth at timberline. 

In the mountains there is little to 
show that timberline has any tendency 
to move up or down. Where there is 
only dead timber, it is traceable to fire. 
Where there is only young timber, 
there is usually evidence of old burns. 

In the far north it is the distance 
northward rather than height above 
sea level that sets the timberline. 
There the forest does not generally 
have its fringe of gnarled and weather 
hammered veterans. Trees have been 
successfully grown some distance north 
of the timberline, and evidence from 
pollen-preserving peat bogs there indi- 
cates that trees are marching north- 
ward into new terrain. 

Timberline trees are conifers of sev- 
eral kinds, sometimes spruces, pines 
and firs will all be found in the same 
area. The firs and occasionally the 
spruces can grow into circular thickets 
that are like atolls. This happens when 
the branches on the ground put out 


roots of their own and so surround the 
mother tree with a ring of fresh 
growth. 

Some spruce trees show a faster 
growth rate at timberline than in 
the competitive forest below. Where 
there are several types of trees in a 
front line, it is the spruces that are the 
advance scouts. They can hold any lit- 
tle hollow in the ground, shaping 
themselves to it with what looks like a 
trunkless mass of greenery. 

Pines (in the central Rockies they 
are foxtail pines) are the heavyweights 
of the fighting line. They have a way 
of sending out living and growing 
branches on their lea sides long after 
the bark has been wind-battered from 
their windward sides. Ring-counted 
specimens not far below timberline 
show an age of 1,800 years. 

The vertical depth of the timberline 
battlefield occasionally runs to 500 
feet, if the depth is considered to be 
from the first dwarfed trees to the last 
shrub-type trees that hide away high 


“Timberline trees are conifers of several kinds; spruces, pines, or firs.” 
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A tree without a trunk. The tips of this timberline Engelmann 


spruce are protected from winter winds by deep snow. 


Photograph by the author. 


on the slopes. The break between 
straight, normal trees and low, crooked 
ones is often quite distinct, but it is 
rarely even. On the smooth west face 
of Pike’s Peak there is a stretch of a 
mile or two that looks as level as a 
mapper’s contour line. This is rare, 
even on a mountainside with no draws 
and ridges. Normally the warfront is 
as jagged and toothsome as the indi- 
vidual trees that maintain it. 

When the battle rages, the thick, 
matted trees of timberline often give 
shelter to high-country birds, which 
seek their branches for protection. 

Few bird species nest in the dwarf 
evergreens, though the eastern ruby- 
crowned kinglets sometimes hang a 
nest between the forked evergreen 
limbs and gray-headed juncos nest on 
the ground underneath them. MacGil- 
livray’s and pileolated warblers, which 
in high country nest up to four feet 
above the ground, prefer alpine wil- 
lows to pines. 

The white-crowned sparrow chooses 
bushes or the ground, sometimes nest- 
ing above timberline. In Colorado, 
this bird is confined to the mountains 
during the breeding season, but in fall 
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“White-tailed ptarmigan are the best camou- 
flaged of all timberline birds.” Photograph of 
white-tailed ptarmigan by Karl H. Maslowski. 


it descends to lower levels where it 
mixes with the Gambel’s sparrow, a 
regular migrant in eastern Colorado. 
The white-crowned arrives at Colo- 
rado Springs in April; reaches its tim- 
berline home in June. 

Other bird highlanders are the rosy 
finches, of which the brown-capped 
nests in steep cliffs at and above tim- 
berline. Being fond of frozen foods 
the brown-capped is often seen picking 
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up insects on the snow-covered moun- 
tain slopes. He and the gray-headed 
junco dart into the piny ground mat 
for insect food. Winter drives these 
finches down the mountains, but not 
away from them, and they often forage 
in the large open grass parks at 8,000 
or 9,000 feet. Flocks of them follow 
the snowploughs and the ski area bull- 
dozers to get the weed seeds that are 
exposed. 

The Rocky Mountain pipit consist- 
ently breeds above timberline, incu- 
bating its eggs in little grass cups be- 
tween the rocks. Southern white-tailed 
ptarmigan invariably nest above tim- 
berline. Considering their size—they 
are small grouse, 12 inches long—they 
are the best camouflaged of all the 
highland birds. In winter their plum- 
age is snow-white, and in summer it is 
so wonderfully like the millions of 


stones set in the grass all around that 
it has usually been my experience to 
discover them only by the shadow that 
moves along beneath them as they 
walk about. I have never seen ptarmi- 
gan as far down as tree line, but a 
friend reports coming on a row of 
them perched in a gnarled limber 
pine. Summer or winter, they are loath 
to fly. When the intruder comes with- 
in 10 or 12 feet of them, they usually 
walk off, stepping quickly from tuft to 
tuft but hesitating between steps. 

Smaller birds tend to fly low and 
cautiously above timberline. Watch- 
ing them you have the impression they 
are fearful of gusts of wind that will 
catch them from beneath and fling 
them far out before they can come in 
for a landing. With any breeze stirring 
they make their flights in short dips 
and hops. 


This copse of foxtail pines is a band of highlanders, scarred, twisted 


and furious, but united against the storms that harry them. 
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“Other bird highlanders are the 


rosy finches.” Photograph of gray- 
crowned rosy finch by H. D. Wheeler. 
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Birds that nest well below timber- 
line often drift up to timberline after 
their young leave the nest. Red-tailed 
hawks and prairie falcons sometimes 
follow the rising spring tide as it ad- 
vances up the slopes. One observer 
has seen even a marsh hawk riding the 
air currents over Pike’s Peak though 
this bird’s nesting area is on the prairie 
far below. Golden eagles are usually 
visitors at timberline, although one 
Colorado nest has been found 400 feet 
above timberline. 

On Pike’s Peak the upper air watch- 
er will see ravens, sometimes dozens 
flying together over their nests among 
the rock crevices. 

‘Timberline birds have mammalian 
company, too. Woodchucks, under the 
highland alias of marmots, lumber 
about everywhere. There is the coney, 
a little rabbit-shaped creature which 
ducks deep among the rocks and sends 
up muffled squeaks as you pass above 
him. Campers, tempted by the shelter 
of deserted mine shacks, learn about 
the pack rat which picks up anything 
small enough for him to handle and 
carries it off to his nest. 
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These small timberline rodents at- 
tract the red fox, the bobcat and occa- 
sionally the prairie-going coyote into 
the uplands. At one time or another 
one may see them slink in and out of 
the timberline forest border. 
Timberline also shelters elk, which 
at night like to graze their way up into 
the grassy draws and meadows. Deer 
also like the high country and browse 
among the scrub trees and still higher, 
where the visitor might be straining 
his eyes for the sight of bighorn sheep. 
Along with six hikers I once watched 
a black spot come over the 13,000-foot 
pass between Mt. Meeker and Long’s 
Peak in Rocky Mountain National 
Park and grow into a black bear. He 
moved toward us over the ups and 
downs of the valley in a line whose 
straightness would do credit to a sur- 
veyor. As we were lying low among the 
rocks he came right in among us be- 
fore he realized we were there. Half 
scared ourselves we gave a big shout. 
The bear stepped up his speed till he 
was a galloping, bouncing brown ball, 
but he didn’t alter his course so much 
as five degrees. His line of flight took 
him straight across a side draw he 


“I watched a black bear come over the 13,000- 


foot pass between Mt. Meeker and Long’s Peak.” 
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The greater part of this foxtail pine has been dead for hundreds of years, but its 
stocky frame shields the growth renewed each year on its side protected from the wind. 


could have circled, directly over a pile 
of broken rock, and then straight up a 
sidehill of solid rock, smooth as your 
cheek. We had the immense sport of 
watching him charge right across its 
steep face, where he slid, caught for 
a moment, and then rolled pell-mell 
downward. He landed in one of those 
table-flat patches of dwarfed ever- 
greens and despite all his _ bear 
strength, he could do nothing but 
wallow helplessly for a few moments. 

Quite as curious and interesting is 
a tiny form of timberline life so small 
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that most people would not suspect 
that it was a living plant. An algae, 
Sphaerella, this primitive growth 
causes an extraordinary pinkness on 
the timberline snow. 

In summer the mountain tops above 
timberline are gay with alpine flowers 
and bird notes. The wild, twisted 
trees, now in peaceful repose, show 
the ravages of a violence that has come 
and gone. But visit them in the winter 
when the wind is on the warpath and 
you will wonder how they have sur- 
vived the wild tempests at timberline. 
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By Alan Devoe 


EH those of us who have been lifelong enthusiasts 
of bird-study, the names of birds have as familiar a 
sound as the names of the commonest objects of every- 
day. We say “nuthatch” or “merganser” as offhandedly 
as we say “notebook” or “field glasses.” The name of a 
bird is something to be entered in our annual record, 
or perhaps, with bigger excitement, in our life-record; 
but it is not ordinarily something to be particularly 
thought about. We use a bird’s name almost as though 
it were to be taken for granted, as a name that just is. 

But, of course, birds’ names are not like that. They 
don’t just “happen” to be what they are. Every bird- 
name has had a beginning. It contains a meaning or a 
story. An oriole is not called an oriole because that is 
its arbitrary and foreordained designation in the scheme 
of things. When we say “oriole” we are actually utter- 
ing not just a name but a description. Oriole comes 
from the late Latin oriolus, which derives from the earl- 
ier aureolus, which means golden. When we call a bird 
an oriole we are saying that it is a golden bird. We are 
inking it with Aurora, the gold light of the dawn. 

To become aware of birds’ names as meaningful 
things—to look, as it were, inside them, at their sig- 
nificance and their core of origin—is to add a new in- 
terest to our ornithologizing, and to learn some surpris- 
ing things. It is to brush up our dusty Greek and Latin, 
and to be introduced to some most unexpected other 
tongues (such as, for instance, Iroquois Indian) . What's 
in a bird’s name? A great deal. It can be a rewarding 
sort of fun to find out. 
We all have a hazy sort of realization, I suppose, that 
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some birds’ names are of the sort the philologists call 
onomatopoetic. Onomatopoeia, of course, is the naming 
‘ of a thing by more or less exact reproduction of the 
lasts }sound associated with it, as when the sound of a boil- 
ar a fing teakettle is called a hiss or the sound of a power saw 
very- fis called a buzz. We may realize, if we think about it at 
edly fall, that flicker is a pretty good imitation of the sound 
of a {that a golden-winged woodpecker makes. (The bird’s 
ord, [local name of wickiup, popular in many rural regions, is 
ord; perhaps an even better one.) But it is doubtful whether 
arly many of us realize what a really enormous part of 
ugh ornithological nomenclature is of this sort. A man 
{ ts. Twho had never seen a bird book in his life might al- 
hey }most guess the right names of scores of birds, just by 
ird- Jusing his ears. 

cs Phoebe! cries the flycatcher from the ridgepole of the 
tt 18 fold barn; and its name is born. Peeeee-wee! sounds 
‘me j|mournfully through the dark woods; and pewee goes 
ter- [into the books. Innumerable birds announce their own 
mes fnames. Jay! Jay!; Chickadee-dee-dee!; Killdeer!; Che- 
arl- | wink!. The principle of onomatopoeia has given names 
ird fto a long, long list, from chipping sparrows to kitti- 
are | wakes and willets. It is even the reason why an owl is 
an owl; for owl, back in early English, used to be pro- 
ful nounced more like ole or ool, and to run those two syl- 
1g- | lables off our tongues in rapid and repeated succession 
in- |is to give a fair imitation of our friend the screech owl 
ris | calling in the night. 

In, It is not too difficult to learn to recognize what bird- 
ler | names originate in onomatopoeia; and similarly we may 
it’s | see the origin of many names that describe what birds 
ng |do. The creepers, obviously enough, creep. The hum- 
mingbirds hum; the shearwaters shear the water; and 


iat | the sandpipers love to go piping along the sand. But 
Continued on Page 269 


“Many years ago, a neighbor 
had shown me a hummingbird’s 


nest, a tiny fairy-like creation.” 


Photograph of ruby-throated hummingbird 
nest and eggs by Walter S. Chansler. 


Orxehans of LAKE OPENAKA 


By Florence Ebeling 


Y INTEREST in our eastern 

hummingbird did not arise 
from the acknowledged beauty of 
these little creatures. Many years ago 
a neighbor showed me a humming- 
bird’s nest, a tiny fairy-like creation, 
about the size of an English walnut, 
fashioned of the down from plants. 
The exterior was ornamented with 
bits of lichen and spiderwebs. Ever 
since seeing that lovely nest, I had 
longed to find one and claim it for 
my own. 

The books say that they are built 
from 12 to 30 feet from the ground 
“saddled on a branch,” where they are 
sheltered from the rain and will not be 
in the direct sunlight for more than 
one hour out of 24. In view of this, my 
quest didn’t seem like a very hopeful 
undertaking, particularly in our dense- 
ly-wooded section at Lake Openaka, 
near Dover, New Jersey. 
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Once, I had conceived the idea that 
I might follow a female bird when she 
finished feeding and thus be led to her 
nest, but this got me nowhere. I don’t 
know if any attempt to measure the 
speed of a hummer on a short flight has 
ever been made,* but they are surely 
* Bent, “Life Histories of North American Cuckoos, 

Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds and Their Allies,” 


quotes a reported flignt speed of 55-60 miles an 
hour for a ruby-throated hummingbird. 


A newly-hatched ruby-throat scarce- 
ly fills the bottom of a teaspoon. 
Photograph by O. S. Pettingill, Jr. 
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Ruby-throated hummingbirds frequently raise two broods of young in a season, oc- 
casionally three; nests are sometimes occupied for several seasons and remodeled 
each year. Photograph of ruby-throated hummingbird by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


in the class with Longfellow’s swift 
arrow. 

Authorities declare that, during the 
ruby-throated hummingbird’s migra- 
tion to South America in September, 
and during their return in May, the 
wee creatures make the 500-mile flight 
over the Gulf of Mexico, between 
Florida and Panama or Yucatan, be- 
tween sunset and sunrise without rest, 
food or water, a speed of approximate- 
ly 40 miles an hour! And as I later 
learned that a nesting bird always 
feeds at a distance from her home, 
tracking one down would not have 
been possible anyway. Years went by, 
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and though I never ceased to look for 
one, my hopes of finding a nest faded. 
When I finally succeeded, it was just 
pure luck. 

Hearing excited bird voices on the 
lawn one July morning, I went to the 
big front window and saw that some 
kingbirds had “ganged-up” on a crow 
which, at that moment, took flight fol- 
lowed by most of its tormentors. One 
of the kingbirds perched on a branch 
of the oak in front of our house where 
he puffed himself up and made threat- 
ening gestures, apparently taking sole 
credit for the rout of his foe. He 
looked so ridiculous that I picked up 
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the binoculars which always stand on 
the windowsill so that I might enjoy 
his antics at closer range. Just as I 
focused on him, a hummingbird ap- 
peared in my field of vision, hung for 
a moment in full view, then disap- 
peared behind a cluster of leaves. A 
moment later it reappeared, hovered 
momentarily, and then darted across 
the lake. I was still looking idly at the 
kingbird when the hummingbird 
again came in sight at the same spot, 
vanished behind the same bunch of 
leaves, reappeared as before, and once 
more flew back over the lake. I became 
excited now! Knowing that an oak 
tree would contain no food for a hum- 
mer, I eagerly watched this perform- 
ance repeated for the third time. Tak- 
ing my glasses with me, I hastened out- 
side. Even then, and with two more 
trips of the bird to guide me, it was 
difficult to see from the ground what 
I was seeking. I was forced to go back 
to the house and get my bearings be- 
fore I finally located my first hum- 
mingbird’s nest! About 10 feet above 


the ground, it was indeed “saddled” 
on a small branch of an oak tree, and 
looked like a small excrescence grow- 
ing from the limb itself. 

My bird books say that the period 
of incubation for hummers is 14 to 18 
days and that the fledglings mature 
about three weeks after hatching. 
When the middle of August came I 
began to watch a little more closely 
for, by all calculations, the time 
seemed near when the family should 
be leaving their home. I was anxious 
to take possession of the nest before 
anything happened to spoil it. At that 
time we had a number of extremely 
violent thunderstorms, and after each 
one I would go out to make sure that 
the nest, built perilously near the end 
of a small branch, was still intact. 

On the morning of August 18, 1938, 
after a particularly violent storm, I sat 
for a long time watching for the fe- 
male hummingbird, but she failed to 
appear. A chill ran through me. Had 
a storm, at last, accomplished what I 
had feared? 


The female hummingbird feeds her young by regurgitation (disgorging food) which 
she accomplishes by thrusting her needle-like bill for its full length down the throats 


of her small offspring. Photograph of ruby-throat by Allan D. 


Cruickshank. 


I approached the oak tree with 
dread, and when I had circled it to 
where I could see the nest, I saw that 
the fury of the wind and rain had bent 
the branch downward and had tum- 
bled the weak nestlings to the ground. 
Carefully, I picked them up and 
placed the tiny creatures back in the 
nest, but the twisted tree limb had 
canted the nest too far sidewise to hold 
them. 

I decided there was only one thing 
to do. Stray cats or dogs might get 
them so I returned to the house for a 
ladder and long-handled pruning 
shears. One clean cut of the clippers 
severed the branch and I carried it 
carefully, with the youngsters into the 
house, put them in the back entry and 
shut the door. I went to the front win- 
dow, fully expecting to see the dis- 
traught mother darting about in search 
of her nest, but I never saw her again. 


Later it occurred to me that it 
would be more humane to put the 
luckless babies to sleep with chloro- 
form than to let them starve and I 
went to the back entry with the idea 
of so doing. The young ones were most 
unattractive, grayish pink with just a 
trace of dark down along the back, 
and with a dark spot on either side of 
their heads, where the eyes were later 
to appear. They looked more like tiny 
grubs than birds and, to my surprise, 
one was decidedly the larger, about 
twice the size of a garden pea. 

Whether they felt the movement in 
the air, or the warmth of my breath, 
I'll never know but, as I leaned over, 
two tiny yellow beaks opened to their 
fullest extent and remained open. 
They were begging for food! 

For the first time it occurred to me 
that it might be possible for me to 
keep them alive. The role of foster- 
mother was not a new one; I had 

Continued on Page 252 
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The young ruby-throated hummingbird is prac- 
tically full grown and full feathered in its ju- 
venal plumage before it leaves the nest. Photo- 
graph of young ruby-throat by Hugh M. Halliday. 


Although popularly regarded as feeding solely 
upon nectar, the ruby-throated hummingbird’s 
food includes large numbers of flies, wasps, spi- 
ders and beetles. Photograph of ruby-throated 
hummingbird by Samuel A. Grimes. 


A biographical sketch 


of the Director of 


Wilderness 


Champion— 


The Murie home at STS Ranch, Moose, Wyoming. Photograph by Olaus J. Murie. 


By Ferris M. Weddle 


YEAR or two ago, J. Frank 

Dobie, popular writer, lecturer, 
and teacher, visited Olaus J. Murie at 
his rustic lodge near Moose, Wyo- 
ming. As a result of this meeting, Mu- 
rie did the illustrations for Dobie’s 
new book, “The Voice of the Coyote.” 
Dobie had seen Murie’s paintings and 
drawings of the coyote and was de- 
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lighted with his sympathetic portrayal 
of that often-maligned animal. 

“The visit confirmed my judgment 
that science and sympathy and an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful are well 
blended in Olaus Murie,” Dobie 
said later. “Anyone who talks with 
him must have the utmost confidence 
in anything he says.” 

More than any impression the 
stranger is apt to get from his first 
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“Devotion to science and an appreciation of the beautiful are well 


blended in Olaus Murie.” 


meeting with Murie is the serenity 
and sincerity he reflects in his appear- 
ance, speech and work. It is these qual- 
ities that have helped assure him the 
eminence he has achieved as a leading 
American naturalist. 

Olaus Murie is of medium height, 
slender and wiry, with a tinge of gray 
in his curly brown hair. His keenly 
observant blue eyes are set in a face 
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Photograph of Olaus Murie by Donald Murie. 


that is tanned from a lifetime of ex- 
posure to wind and sun and when he 
speaks, it is unhurriedly, with a pleas- 
ant, intimate warmth. 

It was in 1948 that Colonel John K. 
Howard of the Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoology asked Murie to 
accompany him and New Zealand sci- 
entists in a survey of the American elk 
or wapiti that had been introduced 
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into that country. The wapiti, some 
20 head, had been transplanted to New 
Zealand from the United States in 
1905. How had they fared in a country 
that had had no mammal life before 
the transplanting program, except two 
species of bats? Scientists wanted to 
know, so “Operation Fiordland” be- 
gan and resulted in an ecological sur- 
vey of the wild, little-known south- 
western part of New Zealand’s Fiord- 
land National Park. 

The final reports on the expedition 
have not been published, but Murie 
has revealed that the elk herd is esti- 
mated to be from 500 to 1,000 animals, 
a remarkably small increase consider- 
ing that 43 years had passed since 
their introduction there. This may be 
due, Murie feels, to competition for 
food from the introduced European 
red deer, as well as accidental deaths 
in the unusually rough terrain and 
from disease, possibly induced by mal- 
nutrition. 

Although Murie has done consider- 
able wildlife research since 1945, the 
bulk of his work has been concerned 
with wilderness preservation. As Di- 
rector of the Wilderness Society, and 
as an individual exponent of the 


goodness to be found in wilderness 
living, he speaks and writes effectively 
against those factions that would, 
through commercial exploitation, de- 
stroy the last of our wilderness areas. 
His quiet, soft-spoken words and his 
powerful writings have been effective 
on the controversial questions of Jack- 
son Hole, Quetico-Superior, Glacier 
View and Lake Solitude Dam propos- 
als and dozens of other conservation 
issues. 

Olaus Murie, the naturalist, would 
like to see wilderness areas left unde- 
veloped and therefore, unspoiled. He 
believes that most of us, at times, need 
the inspiration that a bit of primitive 
American wilderness can offer. To 
help people to a better understanding 
and appreciation of the intangible 
spirit of wilderness country, he tells 
them of the elk cow that also bugles; 
habits of shy, woodland creatures, and 
why the coyote, the wolf and the jack- 
rabbit should always be a living part 
of our country. 

Whether he is speaking, using his 
typewriter, or his paint brushes, Olaus 
Murie has the faculty of stirring his 
listeners, or his readers, because of 
his deep sincerity. Murie isn’t a great 


Olaus Maurie joins in a native dance at Nunivak Island 


(August 1936). 


Photograph by Homer W. Jewell. 


but his wildlife scenes reveal 


artist, 
his sympathy and understanding of his 
subjects. Always he strives to depict 
wildlife accurately and in surround- 
ings that are ecologically correct. 
When illustrating ““The Voice of 


” 


the Coyote,” he wanted to show a 
raccoon in clothing reaching for a 
pair of spectacles. The illustration in- 
volved a folk tale in the book, yet he 
hesitated to picture the animal in this 
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Murie on the “gee pole” of a sled in the 
Tanana River country of Alaska in 1921. 


Olaus Murie (right) with his brother Adolph 
near summit of Endicott Mountains, Alaska. 
in 1923. 


unnatural manner. He compromised 
by drawing a raccoon that appears to 
be laughing heartily. 

He has illustrated two books on 
Alaska, and countless magazine fea- 
tures written by himself and by others. 
He has never been a prolific writer of 
popular articles because he has not 
found the time to do them, yet, he has 
managed to write 75 or more which 
have appeared in Audubon Maga- 
zine,* Nature Magazine, The Atlantic 
Monthly, Rotarian, American Forests 
and others. He has also written a large 
number of scientific papers on wild- 
life and wilderness preservation prob- 
lems. At present he is working on 
a book, “Finding Mammals,” which 
will show how to discover mammals in 
their natural environments. 

Although he is past 60, he is more 
active in various scientific and non- 


“Wonder Dog,” Audubon Magazine, September- 
" Gober 1948, PP, 268-275 and “New Zealand, A 
First Impression,” Audubon M: 
1949, pp. 172-177. 
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scientific organizations than ever be- 
fore, particularly The Wilderness So- 
ciety, of which he is director, The 
Izaak Walton League, The Wildlife 
Society, The American Nature Asso- 
ciation, National Audubon Society 
and The National Parks Association. 
He is also on the President’s Commit- 
tee for Quetico-Superior and recently 
represented The Wilderness Society 
at the International Technical Con- 
ference on the Protection of Nature, 
at Lake Success, New York. 

In his youth, there was never any 
doubt in Murie’s mind that his life 
work would be connected with nature, 
but he did not know, as a boy in the 
fabled Red River Valley of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, that his work 
would some day make him interna- 
tionally known. 

Before the turn of the century, he 
took roots in a country still unspoiled 
by man. Here the witchery of nature 
enchanted him; here he first read the 
words and studied the drawings of 


Ernest Thompson Seton; here the wil- 
derness spirit touched him and shaped 
his destiny. 

His special boyhood wilderness lay 
about four miles from Moorhead, 
Minnesota, where he was born in 1889 
of Norwegian immigrant parents. He 
reached his youthful wilderness by 
homemade canoe that to his boyish 
mind was in turn a bold Viking vessel, 
or a sleek birchbark craft fashioned by 
the dusky hands of an Indian warrior— 
depending upon the particular mood 
that entranced him, his _ brother 
Adolph and their friends. As they 
glided along its surface, the mighty 
Red River was their enchanting pas- 
sageway that disappeared into the dark 
mystery of the forest. 

The years took away this special 
boy’s paradise, but they did not take 
away young Murie’s delight in the out- 
of-doors, even as he pitched hay, 
picked up potatoes, or plowed straight 
furrows for long, exhausting hours in 
North Dakota fields. He liked the feel 


Marie (right) working on a wapiti specimen with Baughan Wisely, 
assistant biologist on the 1948 Fiordland, New Zealand, expedi- 
tion. Photograph courtesy National Publicity Studios, Wellington. 


and the smell of freshly turned earth; 
he liked the blackbirds that noisily 
gobbled up grubworms in the wake of 
the gleaming plowblade; he thrilled 
to a wide expanse of blue sky that 
might suddenly become a background 
for flocks of ducks and geese; he de- 
lighted in the whirrrr of a prairie 
chicken’s wings. 

Early he recognized the threat to 
the American wilderness from exploi- 
tation and he saw and felt, vaguely 
perhaps, the role that he must play. 
In Fargo College, North Dakota, un- 
der the guidance of his biology pro- 
fessor, Dr. A. M. Bean, he moved slow- 
ly but steadily toward his goal. When 
Dr. Bean went to Pacific University in 
Oregon to teach, he made it possible 
for young Murie to finish college there 
where Olaus earned his way with an 
assistantship in biology and other jobs. 
He was 20 at the time; and it was 
many years later before Murie was 
able to do graduate work in Michigan. 
Meanwhile he gathered a practical 


wildlife education in many parts of 
the United States, Canada and Alaska. 
William L. Finley, then Oregon State 
Game Warden, and later a well-known 
lecturer and writer on nature, gave 
him his first job in his chosen field— 
that of a conservation officer. For two 
years Murie held this job, collecting 
specimens and learning much from 
Finley about wildlife photography. 

In 1914, Olaus joined an expedition 
to the Hudson’s Bay country to collect 
specimens for the Carnegie Museum, 
and three years later he went on an- 
other trip for the Museum to the in- 
terior of Labrador. These expeditions 
were harsh, introductory courses in his 
wildlife career. 

Service in World War I interrupted 
Murie’s_ professional advancement 
when in the fall of 1917 he joined the 
United States Army Air Forces and be- 
came a balloon observer. It was not 
until 1920 that he was traveling wil- 
derness trails again—this time for the 
U. S. Biological Survey, now the Fish 


The late Aldo Leopold (left) and Olaus Maurie at the 
1946 meeting of the Council of the Wilderness Society, 


Old Rag, Virginia. Photograph by Howard Zahniser. 
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and Wildlife Service, where he worked 
under the exacting demands of Dr. E. 
W. Nelson then Chief of the Biolog- 
ical Survey. Dr. Nelson wasn’t an easy 
taskmaster; he demanded and received 
the best a man had to give, but he was 
a wonderful friend and teacher for 
young Murie. His belief in this fledg- 
ling biologist is revealed in the assign- 
ment he handed him—the study of the 
life history of the caribou of Alaska 
and the Yukon territory of Canada. 
Murie believes that Vernon Bailey, 
famous field naturalist of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, recommended him 
for the job because of Murie’s arctic 
experience in the Hudson’s Bay coun- 
try and Labrador. 

It was his Alaskan experiences, dur- 
ing 25 years of government service, 
that Olaus Murie remembers most 
vividly today. Alaska was a new, vi- 
brant land; the land of the malemutes; 
of snowdrifted trails and dog teams; 
of daylong twilight; of Eskimo, pros- 
pector and trapper; of wildlife that 
was excitingly new. The country made 
a lasting impression on him. Today 
he likes to talk about the fine Kobuk 


“Murie’s wildlife scenes reveal his deep 
sympathy for his subjects and his knowl- 


edge of them.” Photograph of Olaus 
Murie by Ferris Weddle and Curtis Jondahl. 


One of Murie’s sketches of the spring mi- 
gration of elk in the Jackson Hole country. 
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Eskimos that he and his brother, 
Adolph, a federal biologist in Mt. Mc- 
Kinley National Park, who assisted 
him for two years in his Alaskan study, 
found in the northern section of that 
territory. His brother Adolph has al- 
ways been closely associated with him, 
and Olaus says that his brother’s loy- 
alty and encouragement have been a 
great help and inspiration to him in 
his work. 

From 1920 to 1923, Olaus Murie 
was also a fur warden for interior 
Alaska as the Biological Survey had 


Wolf from Montana, 
sketched by Murie in 1912. 
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Murie sketch of a 
white Alaskan wolf. 


not yet established their federal war- 
den service. Other Alaskan studies, 
from 1924 to 1926 of waterfowl and 
waterfowl banding, and of brown 
bears on the Alaskan Peninsula, were 
incidental to his caribou study which 
Murie considers his greatest written 
contribution* to the natural sciences. 

Murie spent six years doing his 
caribou research and his account .of 
this arctic deer, once a wild Asiatic 
species, is a standard reference used by 
mammalogists and students of wild- 
life throughout America. 

Alaska remains a particularly cher- 
ished memory for Olaus because it was 
in that country that he met his wife 


Margaret. Although she was born in 


* See “Alaska-Yukon Caribou,” North American Fauna 
No. 54, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1935. 
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Seattle, she had grown up in Alaska. 
Their honeymoon was a trip into the 
upper Koyukuk River country to col- 
lect caribou specimens. In the months 
that followed, “Mardy,” as she is 
called, learned what it meant to be the 
bride of a field biologist. When a sci- 
entist is in the field on a special as- 
signment, even a bride may be neg- 
lected until the job is finished. Olaus 
Murie was a bridegroom, but he was 
first a scientist. He pursued his cari- 
bou study and other assignments with 
an attention to detail and thorough- 
ness that has characterized all of his 
work. 

Although the major part of his six 
years in Alaska was devoted to the 
caribou study, Murie also had a num- 
ber of other assignments. His biggest 
thrill came when he and his brother 
Adolph discovered the previously un- 
known nesting places of the wander- 
ing tattler and the surf bird. 


In the years following his Alaska 
work and his study of the natural his- 
tory of the Aleutian Islands—a work 
that is unpublished to date—Murie’s 
reputation as a naturalist grew with 
his monumental study of the famous 
Jackson Hole elk herd, the results of 
which will be published by the Wild- 
life Management Institute. It is in 
this connection—and with his active 
part in the Jackson Hole Monument 
controversy—that he is, generally, best 
known. 

The Muries built a home in Jack- 
son, Wyoming where they lived for 
15 years while Olaus made his elk 
study. Mardy, Olaus’ wife, found their 
home life was just as complicated there 
as in Alaska, for almost every species 
of wildlife known to Jackson Hole 
spent some time in their home. 

Magpies were raised on the stairs; 
a great horned owl sat on the clothes 
rack; hawks were tethered on the 


“Maurie is quick to acknowledge the great part that his wife ‘Mardy’ 
has played in helping him achieve his goals.” Photograph of 
Mrs. Margaret E. Murie by Ferris Weddle and Curtis Jondahl. 


lawn; and here and there were cages 
of mice and snakes that Murie needed 
for his experiments and to pose for 
his paintings. His favorite mammals, 
although he likes them all, are the red 
fox and timber wolf. Among birds 
he likes the golden eagle, raven and 
great horned owl, but he hastens to 
add, “How could I leave out the war- 
blers and winter wrens?” 

In the basement, where a pet pinion 
jay lived, “typical” elk skulls that were 
to be measured—17 measurements for 
each—for Murie’s elk report, were kept 
upon shelves. One day, Mardy noticed 
that a shoebox in the basement had a 
number of elk teeth in it. The pet 
jay, which had the freedom of the 
house, had collected them from the 
skulls and had stored them there. 
Many birds, including the crow and 
the weka of New Zealand, Olaus Mu- 
rie says, share this collecting habit. 
Perhaps the jay thought they were 
pinion nuts. At any rate, Olaus spent 
many weary hours replacing the elk 
teeth in the respective elk skulls. Mu- 
rie’s monumental elk study continues 
and rightly gives him the title of the 
world’s foremost authority on elk. 

In 1949, Murie’s alma mater, Pa- 
cific University, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary—and in October conferred 
on him an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science, in recognition of his work. 

A life that has been so wonderfully 
full will not begin for this man at 60. 
Recently, he told Mardy that he could 


spend the rest of his life writing about 
and painting the 75-acre wilderness 
that is their home near Moose, Wyo- - 
ming, which is owned jointly with his 
brother Adolph and Adolph’s family. 
Undoubtedly, he could make a com- 
fortable living from his typewriter and 
paint brush, but as long as he is able, 
his energy will go into the work that 
he has dedicated his later life to— 
wilderness preservation. All over the 
world there are wilderness areas in 
need of a champion to save them for 
the people of today and tomorrow. 


Murie is quick to acknowledge the 
great part that his wife Mardy, his two 
sons Martin and Donald, and daughter 
Joanne, have played in helping him 
achieve the goals he has attained, and 
the part that his friends, co-workers 
and teachers have played in helping 
to shape his character and wilderness 
philosophy. As with any life that has 
been lived fully, and savored deeply, 
experiences, thoughts, scenes and peo- 
ple merge to become the whole. 


Perhaps something of the man that 
he is may be revealed in the bit of 
philosophy, of which he does not know 
the author, that is inscribed on a slab 
of pinewood hanging above his fire- 
place: 

“The wonder of the world, the 
beauty, and the power, the shapes 
of things, their colors, lights and 
shades; these I saw. 


Look ye, also, while life lasts.” 


Sympathy for Wild Animals 


“Sympathy for wild animals, sympathy that 
is intellectual as much as emotional, has not 
been a strong element in the traditional 
American way of life . . . Among the wise, 
this civilized sympathy infuses knowledge. 
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It is a kind of cultivated gentleness. It is 
foreign to harsh and boisterous frontiers and 
comes after many of the wild creatures to 
which it is directed have been destroyed.” 
—J. Frank Dobie, “The Voice of the Coyote.” 


HE moment I saw Mr. Chip- 

munk’s head peek out from be- 
hind a log in the woodpile, I knew 
that I had to make friends with him. 
My husband and I were beginning our 
1949 summer vacation at our cabin 
on Deer Lake near St. Croix Falls, 
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“I had been trying 
to lure a chipmunk 
out of our woodpile 
by crackling pea. 
nuts.’’ Photographs 
of eastern chipmunk 
by Allan D. Cruick. 
shank. 


MY FRIEND, 
MR. CHIPMUNK 


By Gladys E. Blum 


Wisconsin, and I had been trying to 
lure a chipmunk out of our woodpile 
by making clucking noises and by 
crackling peanuts. But the nearest he 
would come to me was the end of the 
log. After much coaxing, he began 
edging closer and closer to the peanut 
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in my outstretched hand, but with the 
slightest movement on my part, he 
would suddenly dart back to his shel- 
ter in the logs again. 


As last I succeeded in winning him 
over. He gave a quick little run toward 
me, stopped a second to listen for dan- 
ger signals, then made a lightning grab 
for the peanut. He carried it a few feet 
away, turned back and studied me 
closely, then climbed boldly up my 
arm and into my hand. There he sim- 
ply gorged, his little hand-like paws 
stuffing his mouth so full that his 
cheek pouches looked for all the world 
like a bad case of toothache. Then in 
a flash he was off through the tall grass 
to bury his prize in some particular 
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hideaway spot. In a tew minutes he 
was back, and this time without much 
hesitancy, he pulled himself up into 
my lap. To my great delight, he be- 
came so intent on stuffing himself that 
he even allowed me to stroke his soft 
fur and scratch the top of his head. 


“After several of these ventures, he 
evidently had had enough, for he 
scampered up on his log where he 
showed me how a chipmunk takes his 
bath. He sat up on his haunches, gave 
each forepaw a quick lick, then 
rubbed his paws with lightning speed 
over his face. A few seconds later, he 
stretched himself out on the log and, 
with his tail curved over his back, he 
closed his eyes. Of course, I under- 
stood. Mr. Chipmunk wanted his rest. 


I did not see him again until the 
next morning. There he sat chirping 
away on the same log, his nervous tail 
jerking hard with each chirp. I en- 
ticed him with food, as I had done the 
day before, only now I substituted rye 
seeds for peanuts. This did not disturb 
Mr. Chipmunk. He stuffed himself 
just as full on the grain as he had on 
the peanuts, and his brothers and sis- 
ters were on the job, too. But Mr. 
Chipmunk would have none of them. 
He claimed priority over all chip- 
munks around the cabin. With tail 
held high in the air, he raced after 
them, his loud chirps scattering them 
in every direction. 


Each day during the summer, | 
learned more and more about the cun- 
ning little fellow, and what I could 
not learn through observation I got 
from books. It was a fascinating study. 


Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the chipmunk is the way in 
which he builds his home. He digs a 
burrow about two inches in diameter 
that extends into the ground for two 
or three feet. Eventually he digs at 
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least two tunnels leading off from this, 
each with an entrance so placed that 
it can be approached from a different 
direction. This is done so that he can 
make a quick getaway in case of an 
attack. 

The speed at which he digs is truly 
remarkable. His tiny claws move so 
fast that the eye can scarcely follow 
them, and you may be sure that no 
telltale mound of earth is left around 
his burrow. Every bit of the newly dug 
.earth is carried away in his cheek 
pouches. He is too wise to make it easy 
for an enemy to find him. 

There are a number of rooms in his 
underground home—a nursery or bed- 
room, a rubbish room, and a pantry. 
The first room to be scooped out is the 
nursery. This is done in early spring, 
immediately after the mating of the 
chipmunk pair. The room is large, 
nearly a foot across, and is well bedded 
down with leaves and grasses to make 
it a comfortable nest for the young 
ones. A passageway connects this nurs- 


ery with the pantry, so that in bad 
weather the family need not go out- 
side for food. 

In the pantry the chipmunks store 
all kinds of edibles—acorns, beech and 
hickory nuts, seeds and grain. I often 
wondered, as I sat watching these busy 
little fellows gathering food, how it 
was possible that their burrows could 
hold so much. It has been said that 
nearly a bushel of food has been un- 
covered from a single burrow. I can 
well believe it now when I think back 
to the many trips Mr. Chipmunk took 
to his home during the long summer 
days, his cheeks bulging. 

Not all the food went into his bur- 
row pantry, however. Every now and 
then, I would see him scooping out 
holes in the ground around the 
cabin, and before I knew it, he had 
covered them over. I realized then that 
he was storing nuts and seeds in these 
holes, perhaps to give himself a treat 
when he was through with his work. 

He also liked to store food in a hole 


“In a flash he was off to bury his prize in some 
hideaway spot.” Photograph by C. H. Watson. 


“At last I succeeded in winning him over.” 


Photograph by M. H. Oldham. 


“His cheek pouches were so full that he 
looked like chipmunk with a toothache.” 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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in the center of a sawed-off tree trunk 
up which he would scamper, then in a 
flash disappear inside. Out he would 
come again, seat himself comfortably 
on his haunches, push his little fore- 
paws into his mouth, and begin nib- 
bling on a beetle, a caterpillar, or an 
apple core. He finds more of this kind 
of food than he can eat, but none of 
it is stored in his underground burrow 
for it is too perishable. 


Another room that the chipmunk 
adds to his home, is the rubbish room. 
Here husks and chaff and nut shells 
are piled up, which indicates that the 
chipmunk wakes up and lunches now 
and then during the winter months. 
Often, on mild winter days, he comes 
out of his burrow and runs about in 
the sunshine, which suggests that the 
chipmunk is only a partial hibernator. 


Although he is a good jumper and 
a fast runner, he usually stays near the 
ground. I suppose that is why nature 
has provided him with a shorter tail 
than that of his cousin, the tree squir- 
rel. Since he does not climb to any 
great extent, he does not need a long 


tail with which to steer and balance 
Continued on Page 247 
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Our Beautiful 
Western Birds 


BREWER’S BLACKBIRD 


Brewer’s blackbird walks about the lawns, 

gleans crumbs from the picnic benches and flocks with the red-wings 
about the ranches. Glossy black with a slight 

iridescence and a light eye, it is the common blackbird of the West. 
It has been moving eastward, as the western meadowlark, 

western kingbird and several other farm-country 

birds have been doing in recent decades. 

Lately it has bred in Michigan and Ontario. A few undoubtedly 
reach the Atlantic coast every winter. Female 

Brewer’s blackbirds are brownish-gray with dark eyes. 
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PHAINOPEPLA 


Black, slim and shiny, the phainopepla of the desert 

is as unique as its strange-sounding name. A glutton for berries, 
it often makes its headquarters where pepper trees 

have been planted, or in a mesquite or palo verde 

thicket where the desert mistletoe grows. After a meal of mistletoe 
berries, it may wipe its sticky beak on a branch nearby, 

leaving some of the tiny seeds to germinate and 

produce a new clump of mistletoe. When a phainopepla or 

“silky flycatcher” flies it flashes great white wing patches, as 


conspicuous as those of a magpie. 
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(Continued from May-June issue) 


BEGINNERS Cave 


PHOTOGRAPH BIRDS 


“If an ever-increasing number of 
people are becoming interested in 
birds and sympathetic toward them, 
then a large measure of the credit 


is due to bird photography.’’* 


By Richard B. Fischer 


i working with a bird not yet used 
to being photographed, start with 
1/200 of a second. Incidentally, mo- 
tion, especially that in a plane per- 
pendicular to the camera axis, be- 
comes much more difficult to arrest 
as the camera is moved closer. Be- 
cause of this, plus the rapid loss of 
depth of field, it is unwise to photo- 
graph any birds, even sitting ones, 
closer than 30 inches. It is better to 
get a smaller, sharper image and then 
enlarge it in printing. 

You should know about another 
quirk concerning depth of field; name- 


All photographs by the author. 


ly, its distribution—roughly one-third 
is in front of the point focused on, 
while the remainder is behind. Bear 
this in mind when photographing 
birds at their nests, feeders, or baths, 
so that you do not waste precious 
depth of field on empty space. A depth 
of field table is available for your lens. 
Study it, learn how your lens distrib- 
utes its depth of field, and carry the 
table with you when afield. 

Use an exposure meter whenever 
circumstances permit. If you use the 
exposure data table that comes packed 
with the film, your resulting pictures 
of avian subjects will often fall under 
the “dull” classification. Keep a care- 
ful record of exposures and the pre- 
vailing light conditions in order to 
develop an exposure technique. I work 


*G. K. Yeates in “Bird Photography,” Faber and Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London. 
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for a negative that is not dense (thick 
black) but rather appears to be a tiny 
bit underexposed. To achieve this I 
set the aperture at one-half to a full 
stop smaller than the meter suggests. 
Your negatives will be somewhat un- 
satisfactory for contact prints, but they 
will yield beautiful enlargements. A 
book that you will find most interest- 
ing and helpful is William Morten- 
sen’s, ““Mortensen On the Negative.” 

Shortly after you buy a camera you 
should make a blind. Whichever of 
the several types you elect to build, it 
will become quickly one of your most 
useful and most cherished possessions. 
A peculiar kind of friendship will de- 
velop between you and that blind 


—> 
Purchased ten years ago, this 616 camera 
cost $20, the tripod $3, and the portrait lens 
for close-ups, 75c. Remote control wire and 
peg are weighted down with large stone to 
get photograph of a nesting killdeer. 


Common tern photographed with 616 folding Kodak. 


which must be experienced in order 
to be understood. For some years I 
have used a large piece of canvas 
draped around three light poles tied 
together like our homemade tripod; 
thumbtacks hold it to the framework. 
It is rapidly and easily erected and 
can be moved around by the observer 
while inside. Its compactness is a great 
advantage if one does not have an au- 
tomobile because when folded the can- 
vas fits into a large shoe box. Generally 
I get the poles to support it where I 
am photographing. 

A blind large enough for two peo- 
ple is readily made from old burlap 
bags. After opening five bags along 
their seams, sew four pieces together 
for the sides and the fifth forms the 
roof. Drape this over four poles driven 
into the ground. For “peep holes” I 
spread the fibres with a pencil instead 
of cutting them. Camouflage is easily 
accomplished by weaving grasses or 
leafy branches into the material. 

An excellent blind is the type used 
at Cornell University. Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen, Professor of Ornithology, uses 


four lengths of aluminum tubing 
about half-an-inch in diameter and ap- 
proximately eight feet long for the 
framework. These have been bent so 
that the top three feet of each forms 
one-quarter of a circle. The arc end 
of each was flattened in a vise, holes 
were drilled through the flat ends, and 
all four fastened together with a bolt 
and wing nut. A covering made from 
undertakers’ artificial grass is hung 
over it. 

Set up your blind so that nothing 
can flap in the breeze, and if time per- 
mits move it to the desired location 
in stages. Begin by placing it 15 or 
20 feet from the eventual spot two or 
three days before you wish to use it. 
I enter mine from the rear so that 
the birds do not see me. Be very still 
and quiet while inside, for if a bird 
develops fear of your blind you had 
better go elsewhere. 

You may or may not be able to 
photograph from the blind depending 
on the camera’s construction and on 
your equipment. If you have a tripod, 
and you should use one in bird pho- 


Though they may strain your patience, young birds, including 
these homely barn owls, make charming subject matter. 


) 
5 


ition Mietiatin dhten tition tated 


A pet screech owl obligingly poses indoors. 


tography, mount the camera on the 
tripod and allow enough of the lens 
barrel to project through a hole in the 
wall of the blind to have the lens out- 
side. Then a piece of corrugated card- 
board about 14 inches square, with a 
hole cut out of it, is fitted onto the 
lens barrel outside of the blind. It is 
better to cut the hole off center if the 
shutter can be cocked from one side. 
Thus you may extend a hand out of 
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the blind behind the cardboard shield 
and reset the shutter without frighten- 
ing the bird subject away. A tripod is 
indispensable with this setup. 

If you wish to trip the shutter of 
your camera while some distance away 
from it, use a solenoid, which is a 
shutter release requiring batteries 
for its operation. Lacking a solenoid 
you may use model airplane control 
wire. With most cameras the shutter 
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A midget flash bulb three feet away provided — light to photograph 
: 


this bluebird at an aperture of £32, shutter s 


release must be pressed down, so we 
adjust for this by running the remote 
control wire through a screweye in a 
peg driven into the ground beneath 
or slightly to one side of the camera. 
Most of my pictures have been taken 
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h 
1/400 of a second. 


in this manner. Often you may so 
mount the camera or rotate the lens- 
board that the peg and screweye are 
unnecessary. Do not use string for 
remote control tripping because its 
elasticity makes it difficult to tell when 
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the shutter has gone off, a serious dis- 
advantage when you wish to capture 
a bird’s special pose or activity. By 
using a wire, you can actually feel 
the wire give when the shutter trips. 

In placing a blind for remote con- 
trol operation, I find it best to locate 
it just close enough to be able to see 
the bird subject and camera easily— 
usually six to eight feet. You may 
avoid a long wait for a bird to return 
to a chosen spot by moving the blind 
farther away, for birds accept a cam- 
era near them much more readily 
than a blind. Camouflaging the cam- 
era and blind helps overcome their 
fear. Frequently a blind is not neces- 
sary. The killdeer photographs were 
secured by hiding in nearby phrag- 
mites, while on other occasions I have 
hidden behind bushes, fallen trees, or 
whatever was handy. An automobile, 
particularly for ground-nesting spe- 
cies, is sometimes better than a blind. 

Perhaps the most serious error com- 
mitted by amateurs is the choice of 
subject matter. Begin with species 


easy to photograph. My experience 
suggests that, generally, ground-nest- 
ing birds are among the easiest to 
photograph for they allow close ap- 
proach, are not readily frightened, and 
quickly lose fear of a camera or blind. 
I have found the prairie horned lark, 
killdeer, and the terns admirable sub- 
jects for beginners. The May 1949 
issue of American Photography has an 
excellent article on the techniques of 
photographing birds and other ani- 
mals, written by its nature editor, L. 
W. Brownell. 

Birds that come to feeding stations 
or baths make good pictures except 
that they tend to move too much. 
Study them so you can predict mo- 
ments when they will be compara- 
tively motionless. Use 1/200 shutter 
speed and fast film. Simplify the ex- 
posure problem by locating baths and 
feeders in well-lighted places, or use 
flash. Instead of an ordinary feeding 
station, place food on a stump or log 
with rough bark to achieve a more 
natural setting. Using finely ground 


In flashlighted photographs (brown thrasher shown at nest), backgrounds tend 
to go black in the finished print. Keep background and subject close together. 


al 
G4 : 


Make enlargements from the best portion of a negative. This print 
shows only a few of the laughing gulls recorded on the negative. 


food will keep birds from seizing 
quickly one large piece and flying 
away. One of the most helpful arti- 
cles you can read is titled “Some Prob- 
lems of Bird Photography.” It was 
written by Dr. Eliot Porter and ap- 
peared in the New England Naturalist 
for December 1939. 

Never take only one picture of a 
nest or anything else—take two or 
more! For each extra shot go through 
every step as though it were the first 
and only picture. If you have any 
doubt at all concerning the correct- 
ness of exposure, vary it in the dupli- 
cate negatives. The trifling sum in- 
volved in taking additional pictures 
will repay you a hundredfold, par- 
ticularly if your original negative is 
a poor one. : 

Your prints, by the way, are going 
to be enlargements, unless you deliber- 
ately intend to sell yourself short. Yes, 
I know they cost more than contact 
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prints, but they show more, too. A 
concert violinist doesn’t study and 
practice for years and then play short 
compositions before his audience. He 
demonstrates his proficiency and 
achievement with great works. Your 
audience is just as big and, to you, 
vastly more important because from 


Drawings by Charles Daly 


its acceptance and commendation will 
come the encouragement and good 
cheer that will drive you forward to 
still greater accomplishments. 
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CHIPMUNK —Continued from Page 237 
himself and a long tail would be in his 
way when digging his burrow. 

Nature has also provided him with 
stripes of protective coloring—a white 
stripe bordered with dark brown on 
each side of his body—that make him 
less conspicuous when running 
through the weeds and grass, or when 
digging in the earth. 

But, of course, though he has been 
given this protective coloring, he must 
always be aware of particular enemies. 
The deadliest of all is the weasel, 
whose body and head are slender 
enough to allow him to slip down into 
the chipmunk’s burrow. That is why 
the chipmunk always covers up his 
front doorway with earth when he 
has to be away from home. The back 
door, too, is generally covered over 
when he is away. One day I watched 
Mr. Chipmunk working hard around 
his front entrance, and when he scam- 
pered away, I walked over to see what 
he had been up to. To my amusement, 
every trace of his home had disap- 
peared. Only some piled-up leaves and 
dirt showed where the hole had been. 

Mr. Chipmunk showed his caution 
in other ways. I noticed that on windy 
days he was never around and I be- 
lieve that he stayed hidden because 
the wind prevented him from clearly 
hearing approaching enemies or the 
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warning notes of other chipmunks. He 
was wise enough to remain in the 
woodpile or in his ground home until 
the wind had died down. 

Chipmunks do little or no harm. 
Perhaps, to those of us who are inter- 
ested in birds, the greatest wrong of 
which he may be accused is that of 
sometimes eating the eggs or young 
of nesting birds. However, last sum- 
mer the vireo’s nest in a low, over- 
hanging branch above the woodpile, 
was not at all disturbed. The wrens 
scolded at times, but I saw no evidence 
of the chipmunks having bothered 
them. The little damage that the chip- 
munks do by eating the farmer’s grain 
seeds is made up by the good they do 
in eating grasshoppers and other grain- 
destroying insects. 

So, eventually, when the busy fall 
days of storing away nuts and seeds 
are ended and the crisp November 
days have come, Mr. Chipmunk, with 
other members of his family will slip 
down into his cozy underground 
home, where he will sleep through 
most of the winter. The following 
March each chipmunk will emerge 
and start out to find his mate, and 
then begin a new home of his own. 

As for me—well, I will be eagerly 
looking forward to the time when Mr. 
Chipmunk, again will be waiting for 
me on his log in the woodpile. 

* 


SIXTY-FIVE NEW SPECIES ON LIST OF FEDERALLY-PROTECTED BIRDS 


IXTY-FIVE additional species of birds 
appear on the newly revised list of 522 
migratory birds protected by federal law. 

The list is contained in a leaflet, “Birds 
Protected by Federal Law.” Readers of 
Audubon Magazine may obtain this leaflet 
without charge by addressing the Division 
of Information, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The roadrunner of the Southwest, which 
has been extensively killed by roadside shoot- 
ers, is now a federally-protected bird. Also, 
the cardinal appears on the federal protected 
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list for the first time. Although many states 
have laws that prohibit the taking of car- 
dinals,. other states have permitted their 
caging as house pets. The capture or sale 
of cardinals anywhere in the United States 
is now forbidden by federal law. 

The additions to the list of birds pro- 
tected by the federal government were made 
as a result of investigations which revealed 
that the species are migratory under the 
terms of the Convention with Great Britain 
and the terminology of the Mexican Con- 
vention. 
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Planting of windbreaks in the High 
Plains has brought this unusual bird 
as a summer visitor. Distinguished by 
its subtle coloring and the buoyant 
floating quality of its flight, the scissor- 
tailed flycatcher is a boon to farmers 
for it is a voracious insect eater. 
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Scissor-Tailed Flycatcher 


The High Plains 


« A NIMAL Portraits of Western Kansas” has to do 

A with the wildlife of the High Plains, which, in 
Kansas, occupies about the western third of the state. 
This area descends from about 4,000 feet above sea level 
on its western boundary to about 2,000 feet above on its 
eastern edge. 

“The High Plains extend in a north-south belt for 
nearly a thousand miles from south Texas to southern 
South Dakota and comprise the most extensive section 
of the Great Plains physiographic province. The High 
Plains are actually a partly dissected high plateau, slop- 
ing generally toward the east and southeast, the region 
as a whole being characterized by broad reaches of flat, 
undissected and in many places undrained uplands be- 
tween the valleys. The major valleys that cross this 
plateau are broad and have gentle side slopes that ex- 
tend downward to relatively narrow flats. Minor val- 
leys in many places are steep-sided narrow canyons.”* 


* “The High Plains Surface of Kansas,” by John C. Frye, Transactions of the 
Kansas Academy of Science, Vol. 49; 1946-47. 


ANIMAL PORTRAITS 
WES TERN KANSAS 


By Wayne and Lynn Trimm 


Visitors to the High Plains of western Kansas will find opportu- 
nity for widely varied observations of wildlife. Recently Lynn 
and Wayne Trimm* became residents of that region. With por- 
traits by Wayne and notes by Lynn, they present a sample of 


some of the interesting wildlife species they have met there. 


Coyote 


At night the air often resounds with 
the yapping howl of the little prairie 
wolf. As long as man can remember, 
the coyote has been a denizen of the 
North American prairies. Unlike some 
forms of wildlife, it has increased and 
become more widely distributed with 
the coming of civilization. The rodent 
and rabbit populations have also mul- 
tiplied and upon these the coyote 
thrives. Estimated coyote concentra- 
tion in Kansas is one, and possibly two, 
per square mile. Wet spring seasons 
in the High Plains have recently 
caused a decrease in the jack rabbit 
population and the number of coyotes 
here is less now than it has been for 
some years. 


* See “Bird-Man’s Wife,” Audubon Magazine, September-October, 1949. 


Badger 


With the price on its pelt very low 
at the present time, this prairie ani- 
mal has increased in numbers. In 
some areas it has done considerable 
damage by extensive digging in road 
beds and irrigation ditches. In its ca- 
pacity for rodent control, the badger 
is beneficial, for its diet is largely mice. 
In the High Plains area the badger is 
known as a “‘silver-tip’’ because of the 
light colored tips of its hair. 
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Ferruginous Rough-Legged Hawk 


This large, graceful Buteo is con- 
spicuous with its red-streaked plumage 
and very pale underparts. Because of 
its size and its habit of alighting on 
fence posts and telephone poles along 
highways, it is often the victim of in- 
discriminate and illegal shooting. Its 
food consists almost entirely of mice 
and ground squirrels. Along with the 
American rough-legged hawk and the 
prairie falcon, it is a common winter 
resident. Swainson’s hawk and both 
the eastern and western forms of the 
red-tailed hawk are fall migrants. Dark 
phases of all these hawks, except the 
prairie falcon, are often seen. 


Lark Bunting 


This black and white bird is well 
known for its flight song and its con- 
trasting plumage. It is a summer resi- 
dent of the short grass regions of the 
High Plains. It is both a seed and in- 
sect eater and is welcomed for its eco- 
nomic value as well as for its beauty 
and song. 


M.WATNE 
TRiMmm 


Golden Eagle 


The golden eagle is not a nesting large bird is persecuted by hunters to 
bird in the High Plains of Kansas, but whom it offers a tempting target. The 
is abundant during fall and winter golden eagle’s main food on the High 
when they drift in from nesting terri- Plains is jack rabbits and cottontail 
tories in the mountains to the west. rabbits, both of which are considered 
Although it is protected by law, this pests by ranchmen and farmers. 


ORPHANS OF LAKE OPENAKA 
Continued from Page 223 


raised five four-day old kittens, had 
fed with a spoon a mite of a pig, the 
runt of the litter, had kept alive in the 
guest bathroom a couple of baby mal- 
lards, and I had always had charge of 
all the pups in our kennel from birth 
through and after the critical weaning 
period. To be sure, nothing as di- 
minutive as the hummingbirds had 
ever come my way before, but at least 
I could try. The female* was said to 
feed honey to the fledglings, and I had 
honey in the house. Hastily I put a 
little in a cup, mixed it with a few 
drops of water so that it would not be 
too thick, got my smallest medicine 
dropper and went back to the nest. 


The youngsters had apparently re- 
signed themselves to a delayed meal 
for they were tucked together and 
seemed asleep; but as I leaned near, 
they again sensed my presence and 
once more the gaping yellow bills 
opened. I held the dropper to the 
mouth of the larger bird. It swallowed 
the drop or two I allowed it and held 
its mouth open for more, but it had to 
wait until I had fed the smaller one. 
The smaller one also took the honey** 
readily, and I alternated between the 
two open beaks until I felt that they 
had had enough for one meal. At in- 
tervals during the evening, I fed my 
charges, finding them always ready for 
the next meal. 


The next morning, before going 
down to start our own breakfast, I 
visited the babies and gave them 
theirs. Later I consulted my bird 
books and settled on a regular diet for 


* Most observers agree that the female parent builds 
the nest and raises the young birds unaided by her 
mate. 


**For a successful experiment in feeding humming- 


birds on diluted honey, see “Hummingbird Bar,” 
Audubon Magazine, July-August 1949. 
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the wee things. I had some dried ant 
eggs to feed my turtles but had never 
used them, so I boiled some of these 
until they were quite soft and added 
them to a mixture of sugar and water. 
Then I put a cup with a little honey 
and water outside and various ants 
and small flies were trapped and 
drowned in it. The books claimed that 
small insects were always present in 
the flowers where they fed and were 
swallowed with the nectar by the 
birds. These two concoctions, pre- 
pared fresh every day, I used alternate- 
ly and both seemed to meet with equal 
favor. I could see the tiny creatures 
grow, though one remained-much the 
larger and stronger of the two. 

~ There is an old saying: “It's an ill 
bird that fouls its own nest.’’ Never 
could any birds have been more par- 
ticular to keep their nest immaculate 
than the baby hummers. From the 
very first afternoon, always immediate- 
ly after feeding, and at frequent and 
entirely unpredictable times in be- 
tween, each baby’s filament-like legs 
would straighten convulsively, a tiny 
bare rump would be raised well above 
the rim of the nest, and it would re- 
lieve itself with a force and precision 
which necessitated a strategic arrange- 
ment of newspapers radiating at least 
three feet in every direction. 


Like human babies, they sometimes 
ate too much and regurgitated, open- 
ing their bills, shaking their tiny heads 
vigorously, and throwing sticky drop- 
lets in all directions. 


Within three days of the time I 
adopted them, the eyes of the larger 
bird, like tiny jet-black beads, were 
open, though those of the smaller one 
didn’t open until three days later. This 
strengthened my belief that one egg 
had been hatched several days ahead 
of the other. Even when they were 
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still blind, naked fledglings, they 
would lie on one side and vibrate the 
uppermost bony, featherless wing so 
swiftly that it could scarcely be seen 
and then, as though at a given signal 
between them, they would turn over 
and vibrate the other wing. They in- 
dulged in this exercise many times a 
day. Often I would come into the 
room and find them both busy “whir- 
ring.” It may seem incredible, but 
those tiny fledglings learned to associ- 
ate my opening of the door with being 
fed. As soon as they heard the click of 
the lock, they raised themselves in the 
nest and gave fine bat-like squeaks, 
which they would continue until they 


Hummingbirds, attracted by feeders filled with 
sugared water or diluted honey, become re- 
markably tame. In a New Hampshire garden, 
where the picture below was taken, more 
than 40 birds came regularly to feed from 
the contents of glass vials set out by their 
hostess. Photograph by Harold E. Edgerton. 
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saw the medicine dropper held over 
them when they would open their 
mouths and become silent. 

With the opening of their eyes, the 
entire appearance of the bill began to 
change. It stayed the same size at the 
base but became much longer and 
thinner, also it turned almost black 
instead of the bright yellow that had 
at first been so noticeable. Now, too, 
feathers began to replace the down on 
the back, a few isolated ones appeared 
on the breast, while rows of tiny pin 
feathers sprouted along the edge of the 
wings and on top of the tail. Some- 
times now the babies would “whirr’’ 
both wings at once, holding firmly 
with their tiny claws to the fabric of 
the nest as they did so. It was remark- 
able that they generally did this simul- 
taneously, but on exactly opposite 
sides of the nest, so that they did not 
interfere with each other. All this 
time I was feeding them about every 
half an hour. 

A few days later I was disturbed to 
find that the larger, always much the 
more vigorous of the two, was becom- 
ing quite aggressive. Several times it 
crowded over and tried to take food 
from the dropper while I was feeding 
the smaller one, and twice I found it 
sitting squarely on top of its little 
companion. ‘They were too tiny to 
handle so I used a couple of toothpicks 
to sort them out; and when I gave the 
last feeding, at 11 o'clock, everything 
seemed peaceful. In the morning, how- 
ever, I found the larger one again on 
top of the little one which lay with its 
head bent back, its neck broken! 

Now that it had the nest and all the 
food to itself, the larger survivor be- 
came much more active; its feathers 
were growing thicker, and it stood on 
the edge of the nest and “whirred” 
much oftener. Also, instead of opening 
its mouth to have food dropped in, it 
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began to feed like an adult bird thrust- 
ing its bill, now long and slender, into 
the dropper and sucking out the 
liquid, the long tongue with its tiny 
bristles, plainly visible through the 
glass, darting in and out beyond the 
bill as it did so. 

Noticing that, with this new method 
of feeding, some of the sugar or honey 
sometimes ran down on its breast, I 
thought that an occasional bath for 
the bird might be helpful. This I man- 
aged by inserting a toothpick beneath 
the hummer’s tiny feet, which at once 
closed firmly on it, and then lifting 
and dipping the bird gently into a 
finger bowl filled with tepid water. It 
seemed to enjoy this and flapped its 
wings and splashed like a bird many 
times its size, Afterwards, placed in the 
sun to dry, it would give a vigorous 
shake and then preen itself, using both 
its bill and claws in the process, until 
every feather was in perfect condition. 

During those last days, it clambered 
around as a parrot does, in and out of 
the nest and along the branch. The 
books say that hummers never walk 
on level ground; certainly mine never 
did, though it loved to climb up or 
over any rough surface. Usually it 
shuffled sideways, but sometimes it 
crossed one foot over the other, like a 
skater “grinding the bar.” 

More than once I found the nest 
empty, and I was so afraid of stepping 
on the tiny bird that, even in broad 
daylight, I used a flashlight to examine 
each step before me as I entered the 
room. Once I found it was a captive 
on one of the window curtains, its 
sharp little claws caught in the meshes 
of the material. In order to get it loose, 
I had to hold it carefully with one 
hand while I poked the tiny nails free 
with the other, a familiarity which it 
resented by pecking angrily at me. If 
I didn’t locate it in the room at once, 
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it generally squeaked and then I 
would get it to perch on the toothpick 
and carry it back to the nest, the only 
place where I ever fed it. Curiously 
enough, the hummer never flew while 
I was in the room but did all its prac- 
ticing while alone. 

One morning I found it lying on 
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Editorial reprinted from Greenville News, 
Greenville, South Carolina 


The Real 
Whooping Crane Tragedy 


A few days ago the newspaper reading 
public followed avidly the story of the hatch- 
ing of a whooping crane in a small sanctu- 
ary in Texas. Then came the unhappy 
ending of the story as the little whooper 
failed to survive. 

Many felt a sense of tragedy. 

The little crane gone, the story disap- 
peared from the news columns and presum- 
ably most of those who had been interested 
forgot it. 

There’s where the real tragedy lies. 

Once upon a time there were many 
whooping cranes in our land. Now there 
are less than 40. The species is almost ex- 
tinct. Unless there is a quick turn upward 
in numbers, the bird is doomed. 

What we ought to be doing is continuing 
our interest in the 30-odd specimens still 
left to help make sure they have sufficient 
natural habitat to attempt a real comeback. 

Whipping up our interest in the hatch- 
ing of one little whooper because of human 
inclination to take a: fancy to such hap- 
penings and then let it wane when the 
specific inspiration is taken away is rather 
beside the main point. 

We do entirely too much of this kind 
of thing in America where we like to em- 
bellish and play up things. We stir imag- 
ination to white heat and then let it cool 
completely. 

So we read and exclaim about the little 
whooper, forget him the minute he disap- 
pears and all the while the National 
Audubon Society is struggling to provide 
sanctuaries in appropriate places where not 
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the desk and, for a moment, I feared 
that it was dead; but then it moved a 
little and I realized that it must have 
flown against the glass of the window 
and knocked itself out. I was afraid 
that if I kept it any longer, it might 
break a wing or possibly kill itself. It 
was now grown and feathered; I had 


been its guardian and foster-mother 
for 19 days, and the time had come to 
let it go back to the life that it was 
meant to lead. I put it back in the 
nest, gave it a good meal, opened the 
window and left it alone. When I 
went back an hour later the room was 
empty—the little bird had flown. 
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only whooping cranes but other birds, 
threatened with extinction, may have some 
natural privacy and protection to make 
comebacks. The society depends solely on 
donations from lovers of wildlife. 

Man in his progress has systematically and 
relentlessly taken away so much of the God- 
given habitat for many species of birds, who 
are finding the continuing of their function 
in the balance of life more and more diffi- 
cult between man’s guns and the ever short- 
ening of the living space they once enjoyed 
as theirs. 
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We have brought back the beautiful 
snowy egret, once on the brink of extinc- 
tion because man shot the male during 
breeding season to get his magnificent feath- 
ery plumes for his own gain. There is a 
slight chance that the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, giant of that type, may not be lost. 
Two have recently been seen in Florida. 

And there is a chance that we may keep 
the whooping crane, a magnificent species, 
but it will take more than the momentary 
enthusiasm of the public for what happened 
in that small reservation in Texas. 


Josephine (left) and Crip (right) the mated captive whooping 
cranes in the 150-acre enclosure of the Aransas Wildlife Refuge in 
Texas. Photograph by R. T. Congdon. (See account on page 256.) 


NEWS 


By John H. Baker 
President of the National Audubon Society 


OSEPHINE and Crip, 
the captive whooping 


Whooping cranes in the 150-acre 
Crane open-topped enclosure on 
Tragedy the Federal Aransas Wild- 


life Refuge in Texas, not 
only built a nest and laid 
an egg, but produced a live young crane on the 
night of May 24! This is the first time, to our 
knowledge, that a whooping crane has ever been 
hatched in captivity. Our hopes ran high, but 
Rusty, as the young crane was quickly nick- 
named, disappeared on May 28; this in spite 
of the presence throughout the day on the ob- 
servation tower of either Bob Allen of our staff 
or Julian Howard, Manager of the Refuge. Bob 
reports that it seems to him that there is a pos- 
sibility that neglect on the part of the parents 
was a contributing factor. 


“On the first day,” he reported, “their atten- 
tiveness was remarkable and we all felt that 
the little fellow would certainly make the grade. 
But on the second day they began to wander 
off together, leaving the chick hidden, and we 
began to worry. On the third day these ex- 
cursions were more prolonged. Still, we decid- 
ed, this may be normal crane behavior and, 
surely they know more about the care and feed- 
ing of their young than we do. On the 28th 
both parents had wandered some distance from 
where the chick had last been located. They 
showed no sign of tending the chick, even when 
they returned to the brooding vicinity. They 
seemed entirely casual and even carefree. When 
Julian and I walked into the marsh they didn’t 
even whoop. We covered the entire nesting and 
brooding strip without result—no chick. This 
morning (the 29th) the pair is dancing again 
as if nothing had happened. There is a slim 
chance that they may nest again. All of us 
here, as unhappy as we are at this turn of 
events, feel that we have at least proved that 
we have an actual breeding pair.” 


How Rusty disappeared, without leaving a 
trace, is, up to now, a mystery. 
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OF WILDLIFE 
AND 
CONSERVATION 


R years conservation 
Big folk have been con- 


Flamingo cerned about the future of 
Colon the American flamingo, 
aie ie d which is highly susceptible 


to disturbance, especially 
during the critical nesting 
period. Through the generosity of Mr. Stephen 
F. Briggs, of Milwaukee, a member of the Soci- 
ety, it was possible for Bob Allen and Charley 
Brookfield of our staff to check recently on re- 
ports received of a large concentration of fla- 
mingos on the coast of Yucatan, Mexico. The 
trip was made from Miami on May 10, 1950, 
in Mr. Briggs’ DC-3 plane. Scouting trips were 
made May 11 and 12, covering some 250 miles 
along the northern Yucatan coast from Campe- 
che to Quintana Roo. In the shallow waters of 
the Rio de Celestun, in northwestern Yucatan, 
a great assemblage of the resplendent birds was 
finally discovered. Checked estimate of the 
flock placed the number at approximately 3,500. 

The discovery was an exciting moment. In 
the pilots’ seats were Jack Losee, former Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the USAAF and Ed Carseth, 
veteran of “over the Hump” flying in Burma 
during World War II. In the plane as ob- 
servers were Stephen F. Briggs, Robert P. Al- 


Photograph of flamingos by 
Allan D. Cruic 


kshank. 
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len, Charles M. Brookfield and Sr. Ernald Rod- 
riguez Saenz of Merida. As the aircraft zoomed 
low over Rio de Celestun, Losee’s voice sud- 
denly cut in on the loud-speaker system, “There 
they are, right ahead of us! Gosh but they're 
red, and there must be a million of ’em.” As 
the plane swerved north to avoid going direct- 
ly over the flock about two-thirds of the total 
number rose and, with a breath-taking display 
of vermilion and scarlet plumage, swung in a 
broad, curving line that carried them towards 
the western end of the wide lagoon. 

The rains do not begin in Yucatan until mid- 
June. It appears that this flock must inhabit 
the Rio de Celestun during the dry season, 
moving to its regular nesting grounds on the 
Laguna Largatos after the rains have com- 
menced. Through the interest of the owners 
of the property where the colony is usually 
located, arrangements are now being made by 
the Society to extend adequate protection to 
the birds. 

The American flamingo is a native of the 
Bahamas, West Indies, Yucatan, Guiana, Brazil 
and the Galapagos Islands. Recent counts in- 
dicate that some 3,000 birds may be present 
on Inagua, 2,000 in Cuba, 600 in the Domini- 
can Republic and, as a result of this new data, 
3,500 in Yucatan. The condition of the colo- 
nies in Guiana, Brazil and the Galapagos Is- 
lands is not known. 


HE Society for years 
has been keenly aware 


Protection of the need of protection 
of the for the surviving remnant 
Key Deer of the little Key deer, in- 


habiting a small area in 
the general vicinity of Big 
Pine Key, Florida, not far east of Key West. 
These deer have been the victims of persistent 
poaching and illegal take. During the past six 
months the Fish and Wildlife Service has evi- 
denced interest in endeavoring to set up a ref- 
uge for the deer in that area and Congressman 
Charles E. Bennett of Florida introduced H.R. 
7524, to authorize the establishment of a wild- 
life management area. Representative Clark W. 
Thompson of Texas is the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries to which the bill has been 
referred. This bill is apt to languish in the Com- 
mittee unless there be a greater demonstration 
of public interest. 

In order to be of assistance to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in obtaining thoroughly up-to- 
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date information as to the habits and habitat 
of the remaining Key deer, your Society gladly 
loaned temporarily the services of Robert P. 
Allen who, together with one or two represen- 
tatives of the Service, has, during the past win- 
ter and spring, made careful surveys. 

The principal opposition t> the passage of 
the bill would appear not to come from those 
who wish to continue hunting the deer, but 
from local officials who do not view with en- 
thusiasm the transfer of taxable lands to tax- 
exempt status in federal ownership. 


As a consequence of much more frequent pa- 
trol of the area by both state and federal en- 
forcement personnel in recent months, far more 
adequate protection has been accorded the deer 
than heretofore. Although it has been proposed 
that they be captured and released within the 
boundaries of the Everglades National Park, 
that would not do, because transference of a 
wild animal out of its natural habitat into a 
different habitat very seldom, if ever, works 
well, and because the Florida white-tailed deer 
occurs within the park and might crossbreed 
in due course, thus gradually extinguishing the 
identity of the Key deer. 


ISTURBED by the 

Waterfowl figures of the official 
Supply continental count of win- 
Cause of tering waterfowl by the 
Gencems U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, showing a decline 


of nearly 25 per cent, as 
contrasted with the comparable count taken one 
year earlier, your Board of Directors unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to the effect that 
the Society advise the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service that, in its opinion, the current con- 
tinental situation, barring unusually favorable 
news from the breeding grounds in June and 
July, calls for the adoption of such waterfowl 
hunting regulations later this year as would 
halt further depletion of the breeding stock and 
permit restoration of supply, and that the So- 
ciety give publicity to its current position in 
this matter. In a “whereas” clause, the Direc- 
tors pointed to the Society's consistent advocacy 
of management procedure designed to maintain 
on this continent an adequate breeding stock of 
waterfowl. 

In view of the fact that reports from field ob- 
servers of last fall’s migration of waterfowl in 
southern Canada and the United States, as 
printed in Audubon Field Notes, were largely 
encouraging, it was disappointing to learn from 


the official federal figures, covering in far more 
thorough fashion a much larger geographical 
area, including Mexico and the West Indies, 
that the over-all picture showed such a substan- 
tial decline in continental watertowl. 


Because of the mechanics involved in giving 
due public notice, each year’s waterfowl hunt- 
ing regulations—the subject of an Executive 
Order by the President of the United States 
—are issued in early August. In the late sum- 
mer and early fall of 1949 it became apparent 
that because of drought on important breeding 
grounds, or for whatever other reasons, the 
hatch of young waterfowl last year was consid- 
erably less than had been anticipated. During 
the 1949 hunting season the greatly reduced 
production was positively established by hun- 
dreds of bag checks which showed a highly sig- 
nificant reduction in the take of young as com- 
pared to adult birds. On the basis ot samples 
of 3,000 each in 1947 and 1948, the number of 
young per adult was 2.14 and 2.25 respectively. 
in the 1949 shooting season, this dropped to 
0.90. In a public statement, Mr. Day, Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, said, “If we 
had known then what we know now, there 
would have been no liberalization last year.” 


Possibly because of mild weather in the 
United States last fall, it was found from the 
count that a far larger proportion than usual 
of the waterfowl had stayed within our coun- 
try, and that there was a very heavy shortage 
of supply in Mexico and the West Indies. Lit- 
tle wonder, then, that the official count taken 
in January 1950, after the hunting season was 
over, showed a startling decline in continental 
supply, said by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to amount to nearly 25 per cent by comparison 
with the count one year earlier. 


It is current practice of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service to conduct each year, in principal 
cities of the country, a series of public hearings 
on the subject of waterfowl regulations. “The 
waterfowl forum recently conducted at Annap- 
olis, Md., turned into a riot and bitter criti- 
cism of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service,” 
reports the National Wildlife Federation. “Dr. 
Clarence Cottam outlined the status of water- 
fowl as determined by the winter surveys in 
order to give the Marylanders the picture and 
then threw the meeting open for discussion. 
Hon. William C. Coleman, Maryland's senior 
federal judge, was the leader in leveling crit- 
icism at the waterfowl management program. 
He favored baiting ducks throughout the area, 
claiming that 95 per cent of the ducks killed 
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in Maryland are shot over baited waters any- 
way. He called for a longer season of 60 to 70 
days with rest days and a larger bag limit than 
four, stating that four ducks are not enough 
to make it worth while to go out hunting. He 
stated further that the Dustrict Attorney had 
come to his office about a month ago with 67 
cases of baiting ducks, but he did not think 
it worth while to bring them to trial. With only 
a few exceptions the meeting seemed to be 
unanimous—so far as expressions were made—in 
favor of a longer season for more killing of 
ducks. At the conclusion of the meeting it was 
put to an expression and it voted in tavor of 
more shooting days and a bigger bag, in spite 
of the warning that this might result in a 
closed season for 1951. Glenn Martin, Presi- 
dent of the Maryland League of Sportsmen 
and well-known manufacturer of aircraft, was 
among the few who urged those present to tem- 
per their demands and listen to reason. J. 
Hammond Brown said in his newspaper story 
covering the meeting ‘there is little doubt that, 
if the tederal authorities satisfied the demands 
made at the meeting, most of the continent's 
(waterfowl) population would be wiped out 
utterly within 30 days.’” 


Senator A. Willis Robertson of Virginia in- 
serted the above paragraph in the Congressional 
Record, “for the information of the members 
of Congress and the twenty-five or thirty million 
true sportsmen of America in order that they 
may get a clearer picture of some of the prob- 
lems confronting us in saving our ducks and 
geese. If this notice to the Federal judges of 
the United States proves to be inadequate I 
shall at some appropriate time present to the 
Senate a detailed account of every violation in 
which a Federal judge ignores his oath of office, 
ignores the Constitution, ignores the statutory 
law and metes out lynch law to the ducks and 
geese.” 


(© many readers, the 

The Bureau Bureau of Land Man- 
of Land agement, Department of 
Mana the Interior, is probably 
“ se little more than the name 
=e of another bureau. We are 


used to thinking of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Forest Service, Na- 
tional Park Service, and Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice as identified with conservation of natural 
resources on public lands. Yet the Bureau of 
Land Management now exercises jurisdiction 
over a larger area than any of those mentioned 
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—475,000,000 acres in the United States and 
Alaska, of which 180,000,000 acres are in the 
continental United States, representing some 
9 per cent of the total land area thereof. 


A large proportion of this land may be said 
to be, generally speaking, land which no one 
wanted, at least until 1934. A good deal of it 
was seriously eroding when the white man first 
saw it. On some of it, it is physically difficult 
to maintain a good plant cover, even under the 
best of management. Only 18 per cent of it 
is reasonably free from erosion. Yet these lands, 
in general, are important as watersheds. On 
several major watersheds in the west, 80 per 
cent of the water and only 20 per cent of the 
silt comes from the higher lands. Twenty per 
cent of the water and 80 per cent of the silt 
comes from lands at lower elevations, much of 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Land Management. 


These public lands today are in high demand 
and produce relatively large amounts of rev- 
enue. Throughout American history, land not 
in demand, and not considered valuable in 
one generation, has been in demand and had 
value to a later generation. In the fiscal year 
1949 the total receipts of the Bureau of Land 
Management were $37,149,433, of which $30,- 
959,573 was from mineral leases and permits. 
By contrast, the total receipts in that year of 
the Forest Service were $31,992,033, of which 
$27,710,851 were from timber. The grazing 
receipts of the Forest Service were $3,275,964 
and those of the Bureau of Land Management 
were $1,245,665. It is therefore obvious that, 
as of today, the Forest Service is primarily con- 
cerned with timber and the Bureau of Land 
Management with mining, but both are of 
enormous importance with regard to plant and 
animal conservation. Acreage is not the sole 
measure of the importance of land. 


All this points up the urgency of our feder- 
al government's providing the funds necessary 
to arrest, on lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management, erosion, subse- 
quent siltation of streams and reservoirs and 
the destruction of suitable habitat for plant and 
animal life. On the basis of areas studied and 
planned for to date, the Bureau estimates that 
the rehabilitation and conservation job on its 
lands would cost $315,000,000. There are com- 
parable problems on other federally-owned 
lands, including, particularly, those under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Forest Service. Our congressmen need to 
be impressed by their constituents with the im- 
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portance of adequate financing of the conserva- 
tion of the resources of these public lands. The 
sum currently available for that purpose to the 
federal agencies concerned is a mere pittance. 
It is evidence of lack of public awareness of 
the acuteness and importance of the problem. 
It is time that our federal government, which 
gives much excellent advice to private land- 
owners, set a proper example in the adminis- 
tration of its own lands. 


HE tax laws prevailing 

New Hamp- in most states put a 
shire Forest premium on harvesting 
Law Sets timber sooner, rather than 
Precedent later, and it is difficult to 
persuade local communi- 


ties that it is to their inter- 
est to postpone receipt of timber property taxes 
so as to further conservation of that natural re- 
source. The State of New Hampshire, on April 
1, put into effect a new forest taxation law 
which does away with the annual tax on stand- 
ing timber and permits taxation of the land- 
owner only when the timber is harvested. This 
encourages the owner to permit trees to reach 
marketable size and discourages clear-cutting. 


HE Dinosaur National 
Monument in north- 


Dinosaur western Colorado and ad- 
Monument jacent portion of Utah 
Threat takes in a very scenic and 


interesting portion of the 
canyons of the Green and 
Yampa Rivers. The scientific values consist 
principally of the geologic history portrayed in 
the canyon walls, which present an awe-inspir- 
ing spectacle. The monument formations pre- 
sent in an outstanding manner the dynamic 
story of mountain uplift and subsidence, ac- 
companied by faulting and folding, erosion, 
deposition and stream piracy. 

It is proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
that two dams be built within the monument, 
to be known as Split Mountain and Echo Park 
dams, each to create sizable reservoirs and, as 
a consequence, flood and submerge a substan- 
tial portion of the canyons of the two rivers 
within the monument boundaries, thus destroy- 
ing, in large’ measure, the principal reason for 
the monument’s having been established. 

Representatives of your Society and other 
national conservation groups appeared at a 
hearing in early April in Washington in oppo- 
sition to the building of the dams within the 
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boundaries of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. There are other dam sites elsewhere in 
the general region which could be used with- 
out invasion of the monument. 


This is but one in a series of moves by either 
the Bureau of Reclamation or the U. S. Engi- 
neers to invade national parks and monuments 
for irrigation, power and flood control. Such 
projects must not be permitted if the integrity 
of the national park and monument system is 
to be preserved. 


This is but one more instance evidencing the 
apparent lack of consideration by the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the interests of other bureaus 
concerned with conservation of natural resour- 
ces. By the time it advises those other agencies 
of its plans, those plans are already worked out 
and the ground has usually been prepared for 
effective support of them. The agencies con- 
cerned with protection of natural resources in 
the public interest are therefore put in the po- 
sition of initiating their opposition with two 
out of three strikes already called on them. The 
Committee on Conservation Advisory to the 
Secretary of the Interior has been advising and 
doubtless will continue to advise on this prob- 
lem as long as it exists, but, basically, a greater 
percentage of the American public must come 
to realize that its long-term interest lies in the 
maintenance of the integrity of the national 
park and monument system, and make its views 
known to its representatives in Congress. As 
of today, there are too many votes to be ob- 
tained by authorizing construction of dams. 


N item of more cheer- 


Evergla des ful news is to the ef- 


fect that condemnation 
National suits were recently request- 
Park ed by the Secretary of the 


Interior to acquire all pri- 
vate lands remaining with- 
in the boundaries of the Everglades National 
Park. This means that at least a number of the 
private landowners have been unwilling to come 
to terms privately with the National Park Serv- 
ice, and that resort must be had by the govern- 
ment to condemnation, as has been legislatively 
provided for. The money for the purpose, pre- 
sumably adequate, will come from the unspent 
balance of the $2,000,000 given by the State of 
Florida to the United States government for 
the purpose of acquisition by the latter of pri- 
vate lands within the park boundaries. When 
these condemnation suits have run their course, 
the entire area of the Everglades National Park 
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will be owned by the United States and the Na- 
tional Park Service will be free of the endless 
complications and problems that ensue in those 
national parks that are studded with many small 
private landownerships. 


N effort is being made 
by Senator O’Mahon- 


Elk and ; 

ey of Wyoming to compro. 
Jackson mise the long-standing con- 
Hole troversy affecting the Jack- 


son Hole National Monu- 
ment. It is embodied in a 
bill, $.3409, referred to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, of which Senator 
O'Mahoney is the Chairman. Audubon mem- 
bers will be especially interested in the proposed 
compromise affecting the hunting of elk. Under 
existing law, the Secretary of the Interior has 
full control over whether or not hunting shall 
be permitted in any national park or monu- 
ment; he holds the whip hand. The Wyoming 
Game Commission is fighting for the right of 
the state’s hunters to hunt elk, in accordance 
with the state law, within the boundaries of the 
Jackson Hole National Monument. The pro- 
posed legislation provides that “the Jackson 
Hole elk herd shall be under the jurisdiction 
of the Wyoming Game and Fish Commission 
and the National Park Service,” which agencies 
are jointly to “recommend to the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Governor of Wyoming, 
for their joint approval, a long-range program 
and a yearly plan to insure the permanent con- 
servation of the Jackson Hole elk herd.” It 
goes on to say, “Such plans shall include the 
controlled reduction of elk . . . by hunters li- 
censed by the State of Wyoming and deputized 
as rangers by the Secretary of the Interior, when 
it is found necessary for the purpose of proper 
management and protection of the elk herd . . . 
provided that one elk only may be killed by 
each such licensed and deputized ranger.” 
This proposed compromise would, in effect, 
provide a way in which licensed Wyoming hunt- 
ers, within limitations as to their number and 
their take, could, under supervision of the Na- 
tional Park Service, hunt elk in a large part of 
the area within the boundaries of the proposed 
Wyoming Jackson Hole National Park combin- 
ing, subject to certain eliminations, the existing 
lands of both the Grand Teton National Park 
and the Jackson Hole National Monument. It 
does not seem to us that the proposal consti- 
tutes a wise solution of the controversy. It 
would only lead to demands by game commis- 
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sions and hunters in other states to be given 
comparable rights to hunt elk or other game 
animals within the existing boundaries of other 
national parks and monuments. It would there- 
fore constitute an opening wedge to break down 
the existing and long-standing no-hunting pol- 
icy applicable to our national parks and monu- 
ments. Limiting the kill per licensed and dep- 
utized hunter to one elk is a dead giveaway; in 
other words the plan is not one for intelligent 
culling of the herd but one for equal distribu- 
tion of hunting opportunity. Moreover, in our 
opinion, joint jurisdiction and joint recommen- 
dation will not work; full jurisdiction and au- 
thority should continue to be vested in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. It would seem to us 
better to let the controversy continue than to 
compromise on this basis. - 


1950 Annual Meeting and Convention 


The official Nominating Committee for Di- 
rectors this year consists of Mrs. Robert C. 
Wright, Haverford, Penna., Chairman, Mrs. 
Frances B. Crowninshield of Montchanin, Dela- 
ware and Mr. Gayer G. Dominick, New York 
City. Its report will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of Members, to be held at Audubon 
House on Tuesday, November 14, 1950. 


The 46th Annual Convention of this Society 
will be held in New York Saturday, November 
11, through Tuesday, November 14, 1950. This 
year we plan to devote more time to round- 
table conferences as to ways in which the pro- 
grams of our branches and affiliates may be 
strengthened and how their problems may best 


Photograph of elk by William M. Rush. 


be handled. The recent Audubon Convention 
in California demonstrated that meetings of this 
kind are highly valued, not only by officers and 
committee chairmen, but by a great many of 
the non-officer members. Such topics will be 
discussed as How to Build Adult Membership; 
How to Promote and Conduct a Successful 
Screen Tour Program; How to Organize and 
Lead Field Trips; How to Stimulate Organiza- 
tion of Audubon Junior Clubs in Schools in 
Your Community; How to Establish and Main- 
tain a Wildlife Sanctuary. 

This program will automatically bring to the 
attention of participants the services and mate- 
rials available through the Junior Education, 
Service and Photo and Film Departments; will 
reaffirm the objectives and summarize the re- 
sults of conduct of Wildlife Tours, Screen 
Tours, Art Tours and Summer Camps; also of 
the publication and distribution of Audubon 
Magazine, Outdoors Illustrated, Canadian Na- 
ture, Audubon Nature Bulletins and Audubon 
Field Notes. 

Of course, there will be a field trip or two, 
showings of the finest motion pictures of wild- 
life, accounts of efforts to preserve and restore 
the whooping crane and California condor, the 
finding and protection of the large flamingo 
colony in Yucatan; also an annual dinner such 
as has become increasingly appreciated both 
for the character of its program and for the 
opportunity it furnishes for a social get-together. 

We will hope to greet many of you at this 
convention. We are planning what we believe 
will be the most interesting and constructive 
convention in our history. 


In this issue, four of 
our readers tell of their 
experiences in attract- 
ing birds.—The Editors 


Backyard Sanctuary 


About 10 years ago, I became the proud own- 
er of a 4-acre lot near Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, about 12 miles west of Philadelphia. The 
place contained poison ivy, many scrub pines, 
black locusts, and other native trees and shrubs. 
We put our house in the midst of all this and, 
gradually, became convinced that our owner- 
ship entailed some responsibility to make our 
ground more valuable for wildlife as well as to 
enhance its beauty. 

I have learntd the hard way, that the most 
important thing in developing a bird sanctuary 
is to survey the natural possibilities of the plot 
thoroughly and to make an over-all plan before 
beginning. Working on a short range basis, with 
haphazard planting, leads to lost motion and 
disappointment as the early work does not fit 
into the general planting arrangement later on. 

Also, I realize now the tremendous value of ' 
books on trees and shrubs, and government 
pamphlets, and bulletins on attracting birds 
that are available in, public libraries. In trans- 
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planting young trees, it is well to know how 
and when to do it. 

On our plot I have tried to provide the two 
essentials which belong to every sanctuary— 
namely food and shelter. The birds appreciate 
food and shelter placed adjacent, particularly 
during blizzards when the blue jays huddle un- 
der the protecting branches of our scrub pines 
and sparrows find cover in brush piles. In cold 
spells, after a heavy snowfall, the bluebirds hide 
under the Japanese honeysuckle and feed 
among the fruiting heads of the staghorn su- 
mac, probably seeking dormant insects that are 
found there. 

I follow the scheme of providing “islands” 
of trees and shrubbery, with open grassy spaces 
between. On a large scale this plan was used 
for the New York State parkways and the Colo- 
nial Highway in Virginia. Along the paths are” 
grass strips and these are bordered by areas 
in which the larger trees are bordered by shrubs 
and small plants. 

Some areas are kept as weed patches (an easy 
accomplishment in the Philadelphia climate) 
and these attract goldfinches, white-throated 
sparrows and many others. 

In providing living quarters for birds in the 
sanctuary, stone piles and brush collections were 
found to be helpful, as long as they do not give 
aid and comfort to the house rat. Where trees 
crowd each other, I sometimes girdle a large 
specimen. The dead stump soon becomes a 
favorite lookout point for many birds as well 
as a feeding ground for woodpeckers, brown 
creepers, and other birds. 

I am fortunate in that my plot is located 
within one of the great migratory bird flyways 
and many of the plants and trees on my ground 
yield fruits that are eagerly sought by the wan- 
derers. This increases the number of species 
that visit the place and gives an opportunity 
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(The editors of Audubon Magazine have 
planned to devote at least one issue each year 
of the magazine’s bird-attracting department 
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with photographs and sketches illustrating your 
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to watch those birds that are not among our 
more common summer and winter residents. 


There were many trees and shrubs already 
on the premises and squirrels and birds, by 
burying nuts and seeds, see to it that new ones 
sprout all the time. Under such conditions the 
problem can easily become “what not to grow.” 
In deciding what to keep, what to transplant, 
and what to turn into firewood I work accord- 
ing to a priority list. In the order of their 
desirability for birds, I keep those native species 
that are beneficial to wildlife and easy to grow. 
Naturally, the order of preference depends not 
only upon the climate of the sanctuary but also 
upon what its owner wishes to accomplish. Small 
plots must usually serve the purpose of garden 
as well as that of sanctuary, so that looks count 
as well as usefulness. In our region one can, 
fortunately, select trees that combine the vir- 
tues of having beautiful fall colors and attract- 
ing birds and other animals. 

At the head of my small tree list is the flower- 
ing dogwood, Cornus florida. Beautiful in every 
season, its moderate size makes it a useful tree 
for many spots. Its fruit is favorite of the thrush 
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family and around Philadelphia, it propagates 
easily from seed. 

Another tree that stands high on my list as 
attractive to birds is the sour gum, Nyssa syl- 
vatica. Birds like it, both for its purple black 
fruits ripening in late fall, and its deeply fis- 
sured bark harboring insects. The foliage of the 
sour gum attains a wonderful Chinese lacquer 
color in autumn. This tree prefers moist ground, 
and its foliage does best in full sunlight. Re- 
putedly difficult to transplant, I took advantage 
of small trees that grew spontaneously on our 
plot and gave them room to grow. 

My appreciation for the hawthorns* arose 
from visiting a nearby nursery and finding a 
nest in almost every one of the trees, planted 
in long rows. The large thorns discourage ma- 
rauders and no doubt the birds take advan- 
tage of this. The hawthorn seems to have a 
strong attraction for myrtle warblers. One year 
a tree in my yard was visited for several weeks 
by these birds during their spring migration. 

The fruits of mulberry trees ripen in early 
summer. Robins, catbirds, thrushes and many 
other birds and even squirrels bring their off- 
spring to feed upon mulberries. 

The sweet gum (Liquidambar) with its char- 
acteristic 5-lobed leaves is also an outstanding 
species for fall color. This tree is a favorite of 
the goldfinches, which cling to its fruiting cap- 
sules to peck out the seeds. 

Hickories and oaks, growing along our creek, 
offer their insect contributions to birdlife, par- 
ticularly in the spring, when waves of warblers 
search through these trees in their trek north. 

Other native deciduous trees that work out 
well in this region and that are of interest in 
landscaping a sanctuary are pin cherry, sassa- 
fras, box elder, persimmon, tulip poplar and 
red maple. 

The prime value of the evergreens (scrub 
pines ** and hemlock) on my plot seems to lie 
in the shelter they offer in winter. Chickadees, 
kinglets and brown creepers never seem to tire 
of going through their branches. 

Among native shrubs, the four that give out- 
standing food value and easily propagate them- 
selves are red osier, Cornus stolonifera, elder, 
Sambucus, arrowwood, Viburnum dentatum, 
and blueberries. The red fruits of the spice 
bush, Benzoin aestivale, are sought after by car- 
dinals. This woodland shrub, with attractive 
little flowers in early spring and yellow leaves 
in the fall, does best in shade and moist soil. 


* Species of Crateagus, shrubs to small trees, growing on 


many sites and widely distributed in the United States. 
**Jersey, or Virginia pine, Pinus virginiana, and northern 
scrub pine, Pinus banksiana, 
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Barberries provide good nesting for small birds 
but their food value for birds does not seem 
great. 

Sumac, turning a gorgeous scarlet in fall, is 
useful for its maroon clusters of fruit which 
serve as emergency rations for many birds in 
winter. Blackhaw, Viburnum prunifolium, also 
grows well here and is both beautiful and valu- 
able for wildlife. 

Blackberries, Rubus, and wineberries, Rubus 
odoratus, are apparently as tasty to birds as 
they are to humans. The seeds of these fruits 
that have fallen on the ground are also eaten 
in wintertime. 

Japanese honeysuckle Lonicera japonica, 
grows so abundantly in this region that it can 
become a veritable pest. Yet, when one sees 
cedar waxwings relish its dark blue berries one 
would not do without it in a sanctuary. 

Around here, Virginia creeper, fox grape and 
bittersweet are good vines that support wildlife. 
Bittersweet, however, spreads rapidly and can 
easily get out of hand. 

Exotic or introduced trees and shrubs may 
provide a welcome variation in the landscape, 
but to acquire large numbers of these usually 
entails considerable expense. In our yard, the 
star magnolia turns out to be an unusual at- 


traction for vireos and catbirds. 

It pays to consider carefully the natural 
habitat of the tree or shrub species to be 
planted. Many books give the zones in which 
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the more common kinds of trees and shrubs 
thrive and also the range in which the species 
is found in the wild. When one’s location is 
somewhere near the center of the natural range, 
one can be reasonably sure of good growth and 
healthy development. On the other hand, trees 
and shrubs planted near the border of their 
range have only a marginal chance of survival. 
An exceptionally cold winter or a severe 
drought in summer may mean the end. 

For example, the pin oak is in its element 
in eastern Pennsylvania. It grows rapidly and 
does well in almost any situation, but the white 
birch belongs farther north, reaching magnifi- 
cent proportions in the Mohawk Valley. While 
it can be grown around Philadelphia, it is fre- 
quently short-lived. 

Nursery stock is usually superior to that which 
can be obtained from the wild. However, com- 
mercial growers naturally prefer to furnish 
species that are easy to dig and to pack and that 
are not too much of a risk under shipping con- 
ditions over which they have little control. For 
this reason trees that have long tap roots or 
that require great care during transplanting are 
often hard to get. 

Gathering material from the wild should, of 
course, not deplete the woodland community, 
but is often possible in areas that are destined 
to be cleared for new building projects. Also, 
seedlings that have come up along the shoulders 
of highways without chance of survival should 
be fair prey for the sanctuary planter. 

There is opportunity for exchange of plant- 
ing material among nature lovers. Garden clubs 
and similar civic-minded organizations can do 
a great deal to organize the exchange of shrubs 
and trees for wildlife. It is a simple matter for 
individuals to indicate on a checklist their sur- 
plus specimens and what species they desire. 

Attracting wildlife by suitable planting can 
be done according to the owner’s free time and 
his pocketbook. With planning, a little effort 
and a few dollars go a long way. The rewards 
are limitless. What price the white-throat’s song 
in spring, or the flash of an indigo bunting in 
summer? 

R. P. Kroon 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Homemade Birdbath 


I am very fond of birds and do everything 
I can to attract them to my home. My brother, 
who lives with me part of the time, made sev- 
eral new birdhouses from some tree-bark he 
obtained at the sawmill, also the birdbath I 
am about to describe. 
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The first step was to visit the city junkyard 
and purchase an old disc from a disc-plow, 26 
inches in diameter, for which he paid $1.00. 
Of course, there was a small hole right in the 
center of it but a little cement took care of that. 

The next step was to have a bolt about seven 
inches long welded on the underneath side right 
in the center. This cost 30¢. 

Then we selected the site for the birdbath 
and drove a piece of 2-inch pipe in the ground 
letting it remain above the ground about 30 
inches. This piece of pipe we already had. 

Then he went to the lumber yard and paid 
80¢ for a piece of 6-inch tile with a hub on one 
end. He placed this over the 2-inch pipe, fitted 
the disc on top with the bolt inside the pipe 
and with the hub end of the tile against the 
bottom of the disc, and the whole thing painted 
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with aluminum paint, we have a most attractive 
birdbath for a sum any bird lover can afford. 
The piece of tile is 30 inches long. 
Mrs. Harry SAVAGE 
Sedan, Kansas 


Berries on Bushes, or on Feeding Trays? 


In the Bird Attracting Department of the 
January-February 1950 issue of Audubon Mag- 
azine a test was mentioned where mulberries 
placed on the feeding tray were ignored by 
birds while those berries on the mulberry tree 
were eaten greedily. 

My experience has been rather the contrary. 
This past summer brown thrashers and catbirds 


came readily to the feeding shelf for elder- 
berries even though the nearby bushes were 
loaded with them. 

Last fall, starlings and hermit thrushes ate 
the barberries I put out. I have never seen 
either bird eat these berries from the bushes. 

DorotHy CONSTANCE PALLAS 
Moonachie, New Jersey 


Linnets, Orioles and Syrup 


Last spring I hung a number of red jars from 
my tiny south porch, filling the jars with syrup 
for the hummingbirds. Soon the linnets dis- 
covered them. Then a pair of hooded orioles 
came and they found that the syrup was good 
—so good that shortly they brought their four 
babies. It was a beautiful sight to see the six 
hovering about the little jars. 

I said to myself, “If orioles come next spring 
to the syrup jars, I shall know that they are 
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my old orioles for strange orioles would know 
nothing about the jars containing syrup.” So 
eagerly this spring I watched each day and on 
Tuesday, April 11, imagine my delight when | 
looked out and saw a beautiful male hooded 
oriole at one of the jars. The next morning 
his mate came and now four pairs come. I want 
to believe that they are the ones that came 
last spring. 
May McGrecor 
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and conservation, but you will be contributing to the growth and influence of the largest 


Send us the names and addresses of those to whom you wish to give memberships 
and remittance covering them. (See membership classes on page 206.) Audubon Magazine 
will go to all new members and we will send a letter informing them of your gift and 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Membership Department 
New York 28, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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WHAT'S IN A BIRD’S NAME? 
Continued from page 219 


how about, for instance, a nuthatch? Surely it 
does not hatch nuts? Well, yes, as a matter of 
fact, it does; or at least it once did, back in the 
days when hatch commonly meant hack or chop. 
The hatch in nuthatch is the hatch that sur- 
vives in hatchet. In some parts of the country 
nuthatches are still called nuthacks, or nut- 
peckers. But even after we have got to the lin- 
guistic bottom of nuthatch in this way, we are 
hardly prepared—unless we have been pursuing 
this hobby for a while—to guess that shrike is 
also a name deriving from what its possessor 
does. But it is. A shrike is the bird that shrikes; 
for shrike comes from scric and skrikja, which 
in Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic respectively were 
the words for shrieking. When we refer to a 
shrike, we are referring to that high-pitched 
eerie cry that just precedes the bird’s pounce 
upon its prey. 


As the sounds birds make and the habits they 
display may be traced, through various shiftings 
of language, in the names they bear, so, of 
course, may birds’ physical appearances. The 
oriole—the golden bird—has already been men- 
tioned. There are many others. A longspur is 
a longspur because of the length of its hind toe 
and claw. A grosbeak has a gross beak. The 
secondaries of the waxwings have little red wax- 
like tips. 


But it is when we leave the birds that are 
named more or less directly for their cries, their 
looks, and their habits, that we get into subtle 
and curious adventures in languages. Why, 
would you guess, is an osprey called by that 
name? To find out, we have to break osprey in 
two, and then we must have recourse to Latin. 
An osprey is an ossi-frage. Ossi, of course, (re- 
member ossify?) has to do with bones; and frage 
(remember fracture and fragment?) has to do 
with breaking. Osprey may not seem to mean 
much of anything, at first glance; but it turns 
out to be a description of the big fish-hawk as 
a bone-breaker. 


Let’s try another one that may appear to 
mean even less than osprey did when we first 
looked at it. Let’s try lapwing. Birds don’t have 
laps; and, if they did, they would scarcely have 
them on their wings. Why lapwing? To get at 
that one means going an even longer linguistic 
journey than to any mere Latin phrase. It 
means going way into the mists of Anglo-Saxon, 
to hleap-wince. Hleap meant to leap or jump 
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or hurtle forward; and wince, from wincian, 
first meant to wink and then by extension meant 
to waver. A lapwing is a wavering or wabbling 
hurtler. In the two syllables of its brief name, 
that now looks so meaningless, is tersely told 
the fact that the lapwing is a bird that has a 
curiously irregular flapping flight. 


To explore here the origins of too many 
bird-names would be to spoil the pleasure of 
anyone who may like to take up the search for 
meanings and derivations as a hobby of his own. 
But it can do no harm to mention a few of my 
favorites. Plover, for instance. Among old- 
timers and rustics (and the British), the word 
is not pronounced with a long “o,” as is usual 
in America, but rather more like pluvver or 
sometimes even pluver. Those who pronounce 
it this way are being much more faithful to 
original significance than the rest of us. Plover 
is from the Latin pluvia, the word for rain. A 
plover is a rain-bird. When the plovers make 
a racket on a sultry summer afternoon, it is a 
sign of a shower from Jupiter Pluvius. If plovers 
are birds of rain, the jaegers, in a clearer and 
more explicit way, are birds of the chase. Jaeger 
is German for a huntsman. Or what about 
junco? That is Spanish for a rush. It is the 
word that gives us also, though not many of 
us may have thought of the connection, our 
springtime jonquil. 


A phalarope is the sum of two Greek words, 
phalaris plus pous, which is a fine description 
in ornithological shorthand. It says that our 
bird is a coot-foot. When we refer to an ibis, 
we are talking Egyptian, and if we speak of a 
dowitcher we are speaking the aboriginal tongue 
of the Iroquois. Our merganser (mergus plus 
anser) becomes memorably revealed as a plunge- 
goose. A cormorant? Once upon a time, in the 
Latin, that was Corvus marinus, and then it slid 
into the old French corp marenc. A cormorant 
is raven of the sea. In antiquity there was a 
river in Colchis called the Phasis. Have you 
heard of it? Neither have I. But we memorial- 
ize it every time we use the name of one of our 
handsomest and commonest birds. The old 
Greek called them phasianos, and the Latin 
phasianus. Our name for them is pheasants. 


The names of birds are full of history: the 
history of language, the history of men’s ob- 
servations of the natural world around them. 
To know something of what birds’ names mean 
is to obtain many a curious and valuable in- 
sight. It is also, along the way, to have a good 
deal of fun. 


By John K. Terres 


CONGO EDEN 


By Mary L. Jobe Akeley, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York, 1950. 6 x 8 in., 356 
pp. Illus. with photographs. $5.00. 


In 1926, Mary Akeley accompanied her na- 
turalist-explorer husband, Carl, on a year’s ex- 
pedition to Africa for the American Museum 
of Natural History. Climaxing 10 months of 
hard work, they had journeyed across Uganda 
into the Kivu District of the Belgian Congo 
where a year before, the Belgian government 
had founded the great Albert National Park, 
largely through Carl Akeley’s efforts and his 
desire to perpetuate the rare gorilla and other 
kinds of African wildlife whose preservation 
meant so much to him. There, on lofty Mt. 
Mikeno in the heart of the gorilla sanctuary, 
amid forested mountains that Akeley called “the 
most beautiful spot on earth,” he fell ill and 
died. With characteristic fortitude, Mrs. Akeley 
spent the five ensuing months completing her 
husband's unfinished tasks. For her courage 
and service to science and Congo conservation, 
the late King Albert bestowed upon her the 
Cross of the Knight of the Order of the Crown. 

In “Congo Eden,” Mrs. Akeley tells of her 
return to Africa in 1947, 20 years after her 
husband’s death; of her visit to the wildlife 
sanctuaries, of the Great Rift where she paid 
homage to her husband's grave; of the animal 
and plant life of new parks established by the 
Belgian government and the greatly enlarged 
Albert National Park. She has written accounts 
of African birds, mammals, plants; of Pygmies 
and seven-foot Watusi tribesmen, including a 
host of interesting personal adventures told in 
clear forceful language. “Congo Eden” is a 
highly significant contribution to wildlife litera- 
ture and the story of the African wilderness. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BIRDS 


By John Kieran, Garden City Publishing 
Company, Garden City, New York, 1950. 
8y, x 114% in., 77 pp. Illus. by Don Eckel 
berry. $2.00. 


This is a splendid book for those with a be- 
ginning interest in birds, a book readers may 
wish to remember when they prepare their 
Christmas gift list five months from now. 

John Kieran, notable for his profound knowl 
edge on many subjects, and distinguished par- 
ticipant in radio’s “Information Please,” 1s a 
keen and competent observer of birds. Author 
of two previous books, “Footnotes on Nature” 
and “Nature Notes,” Mr. Kieran has written a 
beginner's bird book with a new and interesting 
approach. Instead of meeting the birds in the 
orders and families in which science has placed 
them, the reader is introduced to 99 of the more 
common of our native birds about in the order 
in which he would meet them in the field, first 
around the home dwelling, then in the fields, 
woodlands, marshes, and deserts. Don Eckel- 
berry’s handsomely reproduced bird paintings 
should make this book desirable to veteran bird- 
ers as well as beginners. 


SUMMER BIRDS OF LINCOLN COUNTY, 
MAINE 


By Allan Cruickshank, National Audubon So- 
ciety, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 1950. 
Paper-covered booklet, 5 x 8 in., 51 pp. Illus. 
with faunal-map of Lincoln County. 50 cents. 


In June 1936, the National Audubon So- 
ciety established its first Audubon camp at the 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog Island, Lincoln 
County, Maine. Since that time, under the guid- 
ance of Society natural history instructors, more 
than 2,500 biology teachers, ornithologists and 
general nature students from 40 states and four 
Canadian provinces have intensively studied the 
animal and plant life in that area during June, 
July and August, totaling thousands of man 
hours in the field. The author, a well-known 
bird photographer and ornithologist who is in- 
structor in bird study at the camp, has amassed 
his own daily bird records, collected through 
more than a decade, and those of many capable 
contributors, including Roger Tory Peterson 
and Alexander Sprunt, Jr., to produce a list of 
255 species of Lincoln County birds. 
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Under each species listed, beginning with the 
common loon, the author discusses breeding 
status, local egg dates, migration, and other 
data, including interesting records for Cory’s 
shearwater, king eider, black vulture, spruce 
grouse, red-headed woodpecker, and other birds 
unusual in that area. This attractive booklet is 
a useful addition to the published data on the 
birds of Maine and should be of interest to all 
bird-watchers, particularly those who have been 


, to the Audubon camp. 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA 


Introduction by Ludlow Griscom. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1950. 534 x 8% 
in., 320 pp. Illus. with color plate reproduc- 
tions of 288 John James Audubon bird paint- 
ings. $2.95. 


In an introduction (reprinted in Audubon 
Magazine, March-April and May-June 1950) to 
this volume, Ludiow Griscom telus of the high- 
lights of Audubon’s adventurous career and ac- 
complishments, and appraises Audubon as an 
artist and ornithologist. Griscom’s introduction 
is not only an appraisal of John James Audu- 
bon, but traces the development ot ornithologi- 
cal science and the impact of civilization upon 
American birdlife, from early times to our pres- 
ent. The reproductions of 288 of Audubon’s 
paintings of birds which follow are arranged in 
their scientific order, proceeding from loons to 
Sparrows and grouped according to the fam- 
ilies to which they belong. A table of contents 
gives the scientific family names and the com- 
mon names of each species represented. 


IN WOODS AND FIELDS 


By Margaret Waring Buck, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York, 1950. 8 x 10 in., 96 pp. 
Illus. with black and white drawings by the 
author. Indexed. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $1.75. 


Margaret Waring Buck, author-artist, has 
written two other books: “Animals Through 
the Year” and “Country Boy.” A devotee of 
the out-of-doors, she has presented a treasure 
house of information in “In Woods and Fields.” 
Divided into sections according to the seasons, 
it describes in detail the various types of plants 
and animals to be found along streams, in the 
woods, and in the fields. With a wealth of fine 
illustrations, and clear and concise descriptions, 
this is an excellent book for budding naturalists 
or children interested in the out-of-doors. 


Have You Ever Thrille:i At The Sight Of 
A Beautiful Bird In Flight? Or the gentle 
swaying of a tall pine under a canopy 
of stars on a summer night? Then . get 
acquainted with Natural History Magazine. 
Write American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Dept. AB, New York 24, N. Y. 


BIRD 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ATTENTION! 


We have all types of long lenses, 
special cameras ... We mount spe- 
cial lenses, make remote controls, 
ete., for bird photography. All 
lenses tested on our own optical 


bench. 
BLEITZ CAMERA CO. 


5338 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 


WRITE FOR YOUR NEEDS 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


WORLDS’ FINEST 


VALUES 


Wide Selection 
Finest Precision Optics 
Central or Individual Focus 
Buy Direct From Importer 
Money Bock Guarentee 
Feather-light Magnesium 
models also aveileble 


FREE BOOK! 


"How to Select Binoculers** 
ond Illustrated Cotelog. 


DEALERS: Write for discounts 
eames Dept. J7 


(* plus Fed. Tox) 


BUSHNELL Importers pasavena 


BINOCULARS 


BAUSCH & Lous 6o7 50 
U.S. Army reconditioned e 
The same with COATED OPTICS $54. 


New 6x30 latest t waterproof U.S. Navy 
model with coated optics as pictured, 
price, including all] tax, $58. 


lew Zeiss coated 6x30 c.f. $105. New Zeiss coated 8x30 
ef. $115. New Japanese 7x50 coated $53. Cases included. 
include all tax. We have all makes and sizes, new 
and used, American, Jap, German, at lowest prices. 
Visit our place in Dallas, Texas, at 7013 Hillcrest. 
Write for list, and send orders to us at: 


LOUIS DOMINGUES Kerrville, Texas 


The home of the annual Audubon Nature Camp 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Summer Birds of 

Lincoln 2. ounty, 
Maine $2, . on 

by Allan D. Gutinhet 


Price — 50¢ 


An annotated list of the 255 
species of birds recorded in the 
vicinity of the Audubon Camp of 
Maine. 51 pages. 


Order from 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Department A, 1000 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising: 
15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00. 


BOOKFINDER SERVICE. All books, all subjects. Scarce, 


qbet-gatat, others. Send want lists. Pierce’s, Winthrop, 
‘iowa. 


SPORTSCOPE 9 x 50 MONOCULAR TELESCOPES, light 
and compact, easily held, ideally suited for bird study. 
Send for complete descriptive folder. Tinsley Laboratories, 
Inc., 10 Tinsley Building, Berkeley 4, California. 


AT LAST! A new make of binoculars—remarkably fine 
quality at amazingly low prices. Send for details, and 
list of other Binocular Bargains. We ship on ten days 
trial with refund guarantee. Liberal trade-ins. Send 25c 
for our illustrated booklet “The Inside Story of Binocu- 
lars”—How to choose, use and check a binocular. (Re 
viewed January Book Notes, page 64.) Mirakel Repair 
Coe., Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1923. All makes re- 
paired and hard-coated. Free estimate. Mirakel Repair 
Ce., Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED. Perfect Condition Means 

Better Views of Nature. All Makes Expertly Serviced 

ond qnamunteed. Tele-Optics, 5514 Lawrence, Chicago 30, 
no 


FOR SALE. 25 years Bird-Lore Magazines unbound 1904 
to 1928. M. E. Biaisdell, Goffstown, New Hampshire. 


BINOCULARS 6 to 10 power. Latest postwar Hensoldt, 
Leitz, Sard, with finest lenses $90 up. “Langguth’s” 1901 
Taggart, Boise, Idaho. 


BINOCULARS. Service and repair on all makes. Prompt 
service and return. Also authorized dealers for Bausch 


her & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, [linois. 
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LETTERS—Contenued from Page 208 


much disturbed. Their song is beautiful to hear 
while they congregate in our various trees be 
fore roosting. 

Harry R. WEBER 
Cleves, Ohio 


Audubon Field Notes Booster 


I should like to congratulate the Natioml 
Audubon Society upon the fine and interesting 
publication which Audubon Field Notes ha 
become. The large number of people taking 
part in the bird counts and contributing data 
to the Season Reports makes this a journal of 
the bird students of the country. I read th 
Season Reports, not only of our area, but of 
other areas of the country, with great interest. 

It is too bad that Audubon Magazine cannot 
find some way to bring it closer to the average 
amateur bird student. 

Harvey B. Lovett, Editor 
The Kentucky Warbler 
Louisville 13, Ky. 


(Editors’ Note: Audubon Field Notes de 
serves a much wider circulation than it has, at 
though it already has more subscribers than any 
of the technical bird journals. Subscriptions at 
the rate of $2.00 a year may be sent to 100 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. Individual 
copies are sold on the following basis: Fall Mit 
gration, Winter Season, Spring Migration, and 
Nesting Season $.25 each; Christmas Count 
$1.00; and Breeding Bird Census $.50.) 


For Better Legislation 


I was shocked to learn that only ospreys and 
bald eagles are protected in Connecticut. I hope 
to get to work on this problem and see if we 
can’t put Connecticut on the right side of the 
ledger. Is it better to try to do this “state by 
state” or would an Act of Congress protecting 
all birds be better? Through our branches and 
affiliates could we bring enough pressure to beat 
on Congress to once and for all protect ever} 


species? 

Mrs. Harry Lone, President 
Westport Audubon Society 
Westport, Conn. 


[Editors’ Note: Hawks and owls are not pro- 
tected by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, so it 
is best to work for their protection through the 
state legislatures. Some birds oj prey are not 
migratory, so could never be included under the 
provisions of the act.] 
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Continued from Back Cover 


BOOKS 


For your convenience, these 
titles may be ordered direct 
from the Service Department 


NATURAL HISTORY AND CONSERVATION BOOKS 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILDFLOWERS 


THE BOOK OF NATURE HOBBIES 


(cloth) by Alfred Steffertud on ccscsssenseemnne $2.00 by Ted Pettit. $3.50 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILDFLOWERS BIRDS IN YOUR BACKYARD by Ted Pettit... 3.00 
(paper) by Alfred Stefferud i. .sscssscsssessen .35 HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS 
FLOWERS, A GUIDE TO FAMILIAR AMERI eo ag 
CAN WILDFLOWERS by Herbert Zim and Ne iad 
po ter tng 0 neo 1.00 y Margare We NN Siac cestceiannehn J 
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THE INSECT GUIDE by Ralph Swain................. 3.00 TURE HOBBIES by Edwin Way Teale........... 3.00 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE SHELLS OF OUR THE GOLDEN THRONG, A BOOK ABOUT 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES by Percy BEES by Edwin Way Teale a ccccccccccscssssesemnsee 5.00 
A. Morris 3.50 FIELDBOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY 
FERNS by Farida Wiley 1.50 by E. Laurence Palmer 7.00 
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BIRDS OF CONCORD by Ludlow Griscom 
THE BIRDS OF NANTUCKET 
by Ludlow Griscom and Edith Folgev.............. 
MODERN BIRD STUDY by Ludlow Griscom 
AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE (small Land Birds of 
EASTERN and CENTRAL U.S.) by Richard 
H. Pough 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS (EASTERN 
Land and Water Birds) by Roger Tory 
Peterson 
A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS 
by Roger Tory Peterson 
HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS (cloth) 
by Roger Tory Peterson 
HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS (paper) 
by Roger Tory Peterson 
BIRDS OVER AMERICA 
by Roger Tory Peterson 
BIRD ISLANDS DOWN EAST 
by Helen Cruickshank 
FLIGHT INTO SUNSHINE 
by Helen Cruickshank 
WINGS IN THE WILDERNESS 
by Allan D. Cruickshank 
BIRDS AROUND NEW YORK CITY 
by Allan D. Cruickshank 
THE FLAME BIRDS by Robert P. Allen 
A GUIDE TO BIRD WATCHING 
by J. J. Hickey 
A LABORATORY & FIELD MANUAL OF 
ORNITHOLOGY by Olin S. Pettingill... 
BIRDS OF THE OCEAN 
by W. B. Alexander 


MEETING THE MAMMALS 
by Victor Cahalane 


MAMMALS OF NORTH AMERICA 
by Victor Cahalane 


THE MAMMALS OF EASTERN UNITED 
STATES by William J. Hamilton, Jr.............. 


ANIMAL TRACKS by George F. Mason......... - 
ANIMAL HOMES by George F. Mason............ 


5.00 


ANIMAL BOOKS 


$2.50 


7.50 


4.50 
2.00 
2.00 


For your convenience, these 
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FLORIDA BIRD LIFE by Arthur H. Howell... $5.50 
THE BOOK OF BIRD LIFE by Arthur A. Allen 4.00 
FIELD GUIDE OF BIRDS OF THE WEST 

INDIES by James Bond 3.75 
THE DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS OF 

NORTH AMERICA by F. H. Kortright........... 5.50 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF 

EASTERN AND CENTRAL NORTH AMER- 

ICA by Edward H. Forbush and John 

Bichard May 
BIRDS OF THE PACIFIC STATES 

by Ralph Hoffmann 
OCEANIC BIRDS OF SOUTH AMERICA 

by Robert Cushman Murphy nescence 
AN INTRODUCTION TO BIRDS 

by John Kieran 
SOUTH CAROLINA BIRD LIFE by Alexander 

Sprunt, Jr., & E. Burnham Chamberlain........... 
BIRDS NESTS, A FIELD GUIDE 

by Richard Headstrom 
THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS by John H. Storer...... 
BIRD DISPLAY AND BEHAVIOR 

by Edward A. Armstrong 
BIRD LIFE by Edward A. Armstrong....... 
HAWKS ALOFT by Maurice Broun........ nae 
BIRDS by Herbert Zim and Ira Gabrielson....... 
NORTH AMERICAN WATERFOWL 

by Albert M. Day 
AUDUBON SOCIETY RESEARCH REPORTS 
REPORT #I—THE IVORY-BILLED WOOD- 

PECKER by James T. Tamme .cccccccccscssssssemnee 
REPORT #2—THE ROSEATE SPOONBILL 

by Robert P. Allen 


ANIMAL WEAPONS by George F. Mason...... 
ANIMAL SOUNDS by George F. Mason 


FIELD BOOK OF ANIMALS IN WINTER 
by Ann Haven Morgan 


ANIMALS ALIVE by Austin H. Clark. 


THE BOOK OF WILD PETS 
by Clifford B. Moore 


NATURAL HISTORY AND CONSERVATION BOOKS 


A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC 
by Aldo Leopold 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
by Ira N. Gabrielson 
THE LAND AND WILDLIFE 
by Edward H. Graham 


4.00 


4.00 


THE VALUE OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
(paper) by Alfred W. Philips 


THE LAND RENEWED by William Van Dersal 
and Edward H. Graham 


WILD FLOWER GUIDE by Edger T. Wherry 3.6 
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